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FTER a long, determined, and at one time 
apparently hopeless, struggle the War Depart- 
ment has at last succeeded in having provi- 
sion made for a General Staff Corps, which, 
subject to the control of the President and 

“— Secretary of War, will be at the head of the 
military system of the United States. The law creating the 

General Staff also, in effect, abolishes the office of Com- 

manding General of the Army, and hence does not become 

operative, although approved on February 14th last, until 

August 15, 1923, prior to which date Lieutenant-General 

Miles, the present Commanding General, will have been 

retired from active service. It is the purpose of this paper 

to show in general outline the conditions that make a Gen- 
eral Staff Corps necessary, and incidentally to point out the 
causes which have until now prevented its establishment; 
next to explain its functions, mediate and immediate, as 
prescribed by law, and to submit in connection therewith 
some considerations that ought to control the selection of its iq 
members; and finally to discuss a few of the many subjects ia 
with which it will deal in sufficient detail to enable even the 
non-military reader to judge of the importance and compre- i 
hensiveness of its sphere of action. i 
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2. THE COMING GENERAL STAFF. 


The object for which the complex body known as an army 
is kept on foot is to compel by force action of some kind, 
either within or without the country, which the Government 
is unable to bring about by pacific means. Hence the core 
or essence of every army is the part which exerts the force, 
the fighting machine proper, composed of three principal 
arms—infantry, cavalry and artillery, permanently organized 
into companies, battalions and regiments, or corresponding 
units. The leaders of such units, and of larger groups, as 
brigades, divisions, and army corps, which the exigencies of 
the military service may make it necessary to form, are termed 
commanding officers. The physical needs of such organiza- 
tions are the same as those of civil communities, but they are 
more difficult to supply, for the reason that whereas the latter 
have fixed places of abode, the former may be in motion, 
The soldier, moreover, requires not only what is necessary 
to sustain the body—food, shelter, clothing, medical care 
and the like, but also arms, guns, horses, and the various 
appliances needed to make him an effective fighter, as well 
as the assistance of engineers and other technical experts 
to overcome or remove the difficulties or obstacles that may 
beset his path. The provision of all these things at the place 
where they are required for use necessitates the maintenance, 
both in peace and war, of certain staffs and technical corps 
which, as each has some special work committed to it, may 
be designated as special staffs. In our service the special 
bodies mentioned are placed under chiefs who rank as general 
officers without having any power of military command. 
Together with a greater or less number of assistants and 
clerks, these chiefs are stationed at the seat of Government, 
where they constitute the bureaus of the War Department. 
At present we have at Washington the Adjutant General, 
Inspector General, Judge Advocate General, Quartermaster 
General, Commissary General, Surgeon General, Paymaster 
General, Chief of Ordnance, Chief of Engineers, Chief Signal 
Officer, and Chief of the Record and Pension Office. The 
particular duties of most of the bureaus are indicated by the 
titles of their chiefs, but it may be explained that the Adjutant 
General’s department deals with the affairs and keeps the 
records of the personnel of the Army and acts besides, though 
to a limited extent only, as a sort of clearing house or central 
office of the Department of War; while the Record and Pension 
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Office has charge of the records of our disbanded war armies. 
All, except the one last mentioned (which may be left out of 
further consideration here), are represented by officers and 
clerks at the headquarters of the territorial departments 
into which the country, including its island possessions, is 
divided, and some of them have ramifications extending down 
to the troops. 

An army of the present day consists, then, of two principal 
parts—the line or the combatant force, and the special staffs, 
which latter we may for the most part class as non-combatants. 
The special staffs, again, may be said to be made up in part 
of distinct groups, namely, of a military staff (adjutants, 
inspectors, aides-de-camp), supply staff (quartermasters, 
commissaries and paymasters), technical staff (engineer, ord- 
nance and signal officers), while others, as surgeons and judge 
advocates, cannot be embraced in any class. But this dis- 
tinction is of no great value, for the technical and medical staffs 
are also purveyors of supplies. It may also be pointed out 
that all parts of the technical staff cannot he rightfully 
included, any more than the military staff, in the non-com- 
batant class, since branches of some of them, namely engineer 
and signal corps soldiers, bear arms, are frequently exposed 
to hostile bullets, and share in other respects with the comba- 
tant troops all the dangers and privations incident to war. 
Accordingly, engineér troops are now properly recognized as 
part of the line, though armed chiefly for self protection, and 
though in strictness their vocation is not to fight, but to smooth 
the way for the fighting force. Two circumstances merit 
special attention here, namely (1) that when different corps 
of the army join or do duty together, the officer highest in 
rank of the line commands the whole; and (2) that however 
diverse, as regards duties and organizations, the several special 
staffs may be, or however few attributes in common one may 
have with another, all can be comprehended under the term 
aids or props to the fighting machine or line. Indeed the term 
staff implies this notion. 

It is the accepted theory that, if it were practicable, the 
commanding officers would be the fittest persons to provide 
their respective commands with whatever is needful for their 
effectiveness. This theory is actually carried out, at least in 
part, in the case of the lowest unit, the company, whose 
commanding officer has no staff; and again at the top, the 
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head of the State or Chief Executive uniting in his person 
the supreme power of command and administration. But for 
reasons which are sufficiently apparent not to require explana- 
tion, commanders of larger units, from the battalion upward, 
require assistance, that is a staff, to aid them in supplying 
and administering the affairs of their commands. This fact, 
however, does not affect the conceded desirability of the 
greatest possible amalgamation of command and administra-' 
tion. 

From the above premises flows the principle, recognized 
as just in nearly all modern armies, that the Line should 
control the operations of the Staff, or at least that, wherever 
the interests of the two clash, those of the Line should prevail, 
the Commanding Officer being held responsible in each case 
for his decision. This principle is supposed to govern the 
relations of the line and staff at the headquarters of our terri- 
torial departments, as well as in garrison and the field ; although 
it has been more or less impaired by the fact that supply and 
other staff officers serving with the troops receive directly 
from the heads of their bureaus instructions with which 
commanding officers feel they dare not interfere. 

When we come to look into the condition of things at the 
War Department we find that here the distribution of power 
and influence is almost reversed; that not the Line, but its 
servant, the Staff, is virtually supreme (each staff within its 
own province), and that there is little correlation between the 
various departments of the staff. At Washington the positions 
of the chiefs of the special staffs, who control the disbursements, 
and perhaps to some extent also the patronage of their respec- 
tive departments, have, owing to the growing importance of 
their functions and their close contact with the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government, become increasingly 
independent. Most of them, watching their opportunity, and 
following a natural and perhaps legitimate impulse, have 
endeavored, sometimes without much reference to the needs 
of the Army, to enlarge the jurisdiction as well as the number 
and rank of the officers of their respective corps, and have 
succeeded; while a few, with equal if not better claims to an 
increase, have failed to secure any worth mentioning. One 
of the results of this expansion along independent lines has 
been, and is, that in some cases the spheres of two or more 
departments overlap, and that double or treble machinery 
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is unnecessarily employed for the performance of the same 
kind of service, or to supply stores of the same class, to the 
sacrifice of both economy and efficiency. 

All the heads of the special staffs have also managed by 
degrees to emancipate themselves from strictly military con- 
trol, until now they are in reality subject only to the authority 
of the Secretary of War. Owing to the close relations which 
the latter sustains to the President or constitutional Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Commanding General of the Army, 
though a Grant or Sherman, has always felt himself to be little 
more than a figurehead when stationed in Washington. While 
permitted to exercise a limited power over the line, he has 
never been able to influence appreciably, much less to control, 
the work of the staff, without whose co-operation the action 
of the line may be paralyzed. The exercise of control implies 
knowledge, but this a civilian Secretary is not likely to possess 
when he enters office, or to acquire until about the time when 
he quits it. Moreover, if he were ever so well informed, he 
would find it physically impossible to pass intelligently upon 
all matters that require his sanction. The best equipped 
soldier could not possibly do it alone. Accordingly, his de- 
cisions on questions submitted to him by bureau chiefs are 
apt to be based on their recommendations and are liable to 
conflict—since one bureau may be ignorant of the doings of 
the other—or to be ill advised, for few bureaus are or can be 
in close touch with the line. 

That this condition of things is highly unsatisfactory, even 
in peace time, is easy to see: each of ten unrelated bureaus 
holds, through its chief, direct communication with the Secre- 
tary of War, who cannot fitly represent the line, and much of 
whose time is necessarily occupied in conference with the 
President, Members of Congress, and the general public, not to 
mention the urgent business of a quasi civil nature that he is 
constantly obliged to dispose of, such as that pertaining to the 
colonies, and the improvement of rivers and harbors. In some 
of the bureaus, though apparently working under high pressure, 
much of the time of officers and clerks is frittered away, on the 
one hand with the consideration of small details or purely 
routine matters, that do not legitimately belong at the War 
Department at all, and ought to be determined by the local or 
departmental authorities, and on the other hand by the atten- 
tion they are required to give to oral requests of a personal 
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nature coming from men in high station, or to schemes or 
proposals more or less visionary pressed upon the Secretary or 
Assistant Secretary, and which they feel bound to have in- 
vestigated and reported upon. Under the circumstances, 
questions vitally affecting the policy,or welfare of the Army at 
large have little chance to receive just consideration, and in 
many cases must be and are allowed to “drift.” When war 
comes the hurly-burly and confusion at the War Department, 
apparent even in ordinary times, is turned into chaos, and this 
is instantly felt by the troops or at the front and may produce 
disastrous results. Let the war office be held by the ablest 
and strongest man living, and he would stagger or be crushed 
under the weight of the labor and responsibility falling on his 
devoted head. This lack of unity, this pulling and hauling at 
cross-purposes, cannot justly be laid at the door of the chiefs 
of bureaus, each of whom, in his own way, according to his 
own lights, is conscientiously striving to work out the destiny 
of his specialty. It is not their fault if there is no united effort 
toward a common end. 

It is not in the staff only that there has been an absence of 
definite method, definite aims, and co-ordinative control. The 
line has suffered from a similar if not so pronounced an evil. 
Those of its officers who passed through the Military Academy 
were prepared when they quitted it—better prepared, it is no 
exaggeration to say, than are the graduated cadets in the best 
appointed armies of Europe—to fit themselves, when given the 
right kind of service with troops, for the higher positions in the 
military profession. Officers who entered the Army from the 
ranks or civil life still reaped the advantage from West Point, 
which came from association with those who had received their 
military and moral training in that admirable institution. 
But apart from the opportunities for acquiring high-grade 
military knowledge which both graduate and non-graduate 
officers enjoyed who were privileged to attend the courses of 
the Infantry and Cavalry School, the Artillery School, or other 
service schools, the Army proper (that is the fighting force) 
fell short in some respects of being what it should be—a school 
in which all branches of the military art can be studied under 
the most favorable conditions. For instance, of concentra- 
tions of detachments from all arms for manseuvers on an ex- 
tended scale, at which the capacity of individual officers to 
handle their several commands within the framework of one 
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of two opposing bodies could be demonstrated and developed, 
or their incapacity to fulfill their parts exposed, there were, 
during the long interval between the Civil and Spanish wars, 
not more than could be counted on the fingers of a single hand. 
As long as the fighting corps had to be split up into small frag- 
ments, and these were scattered at inaccessible points along 
the frontier, to keep the Indians in check, there was some ex- 
cuse for this inertia. But even after the Indian question had 
been settled, too little was done in the way of illustrations of 
a practical kind of what an enterprising and well-led body can 
do to encompass its enemy’s defeat. 

There was, it is true, a partial awakening in the Line for 
some five years before the outbreak of the Spanish War, but 
the movement—valuable as far as it went—spent itself chiefly, 
on its practical side, in practice marches and the solutions of 
problems in minor tactics by the garrisons of posts, any one of 
which rarely equalled a regiment in number. Whenwar came, 
in 1898, the smaller units, the companies and battalions, were in 
splendid form, and, as such, accomplished remarkable results, 
but of the capacity for what the Germans call “hoehere Truppen- 
fuehrung”’ (the leading of large bodies of troops) there was 
and could be little evidence. No tests calculated to bring the 
most capable officers to the surface had been applied, and the 
Washington authorities were obliged to entrust large aggrega- 
tions of raw troops and over-sea expeditions, the handling of 
which called for the highest soldierly qualities, to officers of 
rank, who, however effective they might have been at one time, 
had with age become more or less inert in body or mind. The 
circumstance that such defective leadership, added to our 
general unpreparedness, did not result disastrously, should not 
excite national conceit, or blind us to the weak points which 
mobilization revealed, when we consider that our enemy, a 
feeble nation, having a worthless navy, was in both hemi- 
spheres fighting many thousands of miles from its base. 
The fact is that any enterprise that is managed by a com- 
munity, whether civil or military, will languish and fail unless 
provision is made for the special distinction and reward of the 
most active and efficient elements. In our service the drones 
in the commissioned grades (happily but few in number) heve, 
unless absolutely vicious, fared nearly as well as the energetic 
workers, and in some instances better. 

It is also to be borne in mind here that peace is the normal 
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state of mankind, and that war is a departure from the natural 
order of things. The consequence is, that in the long intervals 
of peace, both line and staff are prone—it might almost be 
said constrained—to apply all their labors and energies to 
measures and questions that press for adjustment or determina- 
tion, and yet have little to do with war. Routine drills and 
fatigue duties of every kind keep the soldiers busy, while the 
officers, when not at drill, are largely occupied as members of 
courts and boards, that is, with disciplinary and administrative 
matters. The provision of barracks and all the multifarious 
needs of an army, and the infinite variety of questions that 
concern the personnel—recruitment, discharges, reports, re- 
turns, rewards, punishments, none of which can be put off, 
engage the undivided attention of the special staffs. Strange 
as it may seem, it has not been in our service the exclusive, or 
even the principal, business of any body of officers to fix their 
minds steadfastly upon the vital problems involved in the 
repair, removal or expulsion of anything that is iiable to clog 
or hinder, and in the provision of everything that is requisite 
to insure, the adequate working of our military machine 7 war. 
Prussia led the way in creating such a body when, bowed down 
to the dust by the disastrous campaigns of 1806-7, it took up, 
in 1808, the work of reconstructing its shattered military 
institutions. General von Scharnhorst, who then laid the real 
foundation for the organization of the present Prussian General 
Staff (Generalstab), is to this day and probably always will be 
looked upon as the good genius of the Prussian Army, which 
has not since suffered defeat. Japan and all the great powers 
of Europe, England alone excepted, following Prussia’s lead, 
have, in turn, established general staffs, which differ more or 
less in organization from each other and the Prussian model. 
England, whose breakdowns in the early stages of the Crimean 
and South-African wars have been extensively attributed to 
the lack of a general staff, is said to be now considering the 
expediency of creating one. 

The introduction of a General Staff in the American Army 
was first urged, as was recently pointed out by Mr. Secretary 
of War Root, by the late Major-General Emory Upton, a 
distinguished general of the Civil War and soldier of the 
highest type, as the result of an inspection of the military 
systems of various nations, which he and two other officers 
associated with him made on a tour around the world. A 
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scheme was also prepared in 1893 for the formation of a 
general staff out of the consolidation of the Adjutant General’s 
and Inspector General’s Departments by the present writer. 
The scheme supplemented a report he had made upon the 
organization of the German Army, and contemplated the filling 
of future vacancies in the proposed General Staff by a system 
of competitive examinations, and the return of each General 
Staff officer to the line upon promotion, for a year’s service 
with troops. Neither of these proposals, though approved by 
the then commanding generals, found favor at the War De- 
partment. The reason for this disinclination to found a 
“thinking department”’ for the Army, or to alter its organiza- 
tion in any radical way, lies almost on the surface. Somehow 
the American nation, successful above others and completely 
absorbed in private enterprises, conscious of its almost limit- 
less military resources, and over-confident in the belief of their 
immediate availability, took but a languid interest in military 
matters after the close of the War of the Rebellion and before 
the outbreak of the war with Spain. The immunity from 
foreign attack which our geographical situation was supposed 
to afford, our pronounced aversion to war, and false inferences 
of our availiable military strength drawn from our, on the 
whole, successful emergence out of the four wars which we had 
fought during our short national existence, accentuated this 
feeling of apathy. It is true the history of the country taught 
us that neither our peaceful disposition, nor the advantage 
derived from great national wealth or from our predominance 
on this continent, exempts us from war, internal or external, 
or from the operation of the rule that victory is apt to perch 
on the banners of that one of two opposing armies whose 
country has made the better preparation in peace for war. 
But this fact, though emphasized on all proper occasions by 
our wisest statesmen and ablest soldiers, had never taken hold 
of the minds of the massofthe American people. Inconsequence, 
no efforts were put forth to maintain the army, qualitatively 
or quantitatively, on a scale commensurate with the growth 
of the nation and its increasing military needs until within 
quite recent times, when our political and commercial expan- 
sion has at last made it apparent to the commonest under- 
standing that further neglect in this respect cannot continue 
if we wish our voice to carry weight in the decision of inte 
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national questions affecting the dignity and prosperity of the 
Republic. 

War, more than anything else, discovers defects in army 
training, organization and administration, but while it exists 
the time is inopportune for laying the foundation of a system 
which avoids such defects. A reorganization of the Regular 
Army was attempted shortly before and after the outbreak of 
war in 1898, and again during its continuance in the Philippine 
Islands in 1899, but the result was, on the whole, disappointing. 
In 1900, after the insurrection in the Philippine Archipelago 
had practically collapsed, Mr. Root began to apply himself 
seriously to the difficult task of placing our Army, and our 
military system generally, upon a scientific basis. On Feb- 
ruary 2, 1901, Congress enacted a law proposed by him, under 
the operation of which the line now consists of 30 regiments 
of Infantry, 15 regiments of Cavalry, 30 batteries of Field 
Artillery, 126 batteries of Coast Artillery, and 3 battalions 
of Engineers, all organized according to approved principles 
and suited to the peculiar needs of the country. In author- 
izing the President to reduce or increase the enlisted strength 
of these organizations within the limits of 58,000 and 100,000 
men, this law sanctionsa proceeding not hitherto countenanced, 
but of great potential importance, namely, that preparation 
for the formation of a war army may be begun in advance of 
any declaration of war by Congress. The same law provides 
for the gradual substitution of a detailed for the permanent 
(special) staff, but this change, already begun, will require 
many years for its completion and thorough test, though it is 
not doubted that its ultimate effect will be salutary. <A militia 
law supplanted, with the approval of the War Department, on 
January 21st of the present year, a statute which had become 
grotesjue with the lapse of time. The new law deals chiefly 
with the organized or active militia and aims to make the latter 
more effective for federal as well as State purposes by prescrib- 
ing that its armament, equipment, organization and training 
shall be the same, as nearly as may be, both in peace and war, 
as that of the regular army. It also contains a provision for 
the constitution, under carefully devised restrictions, of an 
eligible class, which, upon mobilization of the national forces, 
is to supply regimental officers to certain contingents of vol- 
unteers. As a bill, this measure, at first drawn by unskilled 
hands, contained many obscure and inconsistent provisions, 
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only some of which have been eliminated in Congress. Yet, 
notwithstanding these blemishes, which illustrate afresh the 
necessity of a General Staff, its effect on the whole will be, it 
is thought, to strengthen the hands of the national government 
in the event of war. 

A fit crowning of this at least partly modernized military 
system is the General Staff law, of which it is necessary to give 
a brief analysis here. Three of five sections of this law deal for 
the most part with the composition, mode of selection, and 
tenure of office of the General Staff Corps which it creates; 
while two sections—those numbered 2 and 4—~-prescribe its 
functions in outline. Of these last named sections, section 2 
is the more important and comprehensive. It provides that, 
“the duties of the General Staff Corps shall be to prepare plans 
for the national defense and for the mobilization of the military 
forces in time of war; to investigate and report upon all ques- 
tions affecting the efficiency of the army and its state of prepa- 
ration for military operations; to render professional aid and 
assistance to the Secretary of War and to general officers and 
other superior commanders, and to act as their agents in informing 
and co-ordinating the action of all the different officers who are 
subject under the terms of this act to the supervision of the Chief 
of Staff.”’ Section 4 enumerates as follows the different officers 
who are to be so subject, “ under the direction of the President 
or the Secretary of War, under the direction of the President,”’ 
namely, those of all troops of the line and of the Adjutant 
General’s, Inspector General's, Judge Advocate General's, 
Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, Medical, Pay, and Ordnance 
Departments, the Corps of Engineers and the Signal Corps, 
i.e. of all the special staffs. The clause in section 2 which has 
been italicised by the writer is especially significant, in that 
it makes not only the Chief of Staff, but all officers of the 
General Staff Corps, the agents of the Secretary of War or of the 
commanders of the higher units in informing and co ordinating 
the action of the different officers of the special staffs and line 
respectively attached and subordinated tothem. This particu- 
lar section, taken in connection with those which precede it, 
already affords an ample field for general staff work. But 
an additional clause, which appears in both sections, wisely 
authorizes the President to extend the General Staff sphere 
so as to make it include the performance of ‘“‘such other military 
duties as are not otherwise assigned by law.”’ It is worthy 
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of note that the supervision of both line and staff is given to 
the Chief of Staff under the direction either-of the President, 
or of the Secretary of War under the direction of the President. 
It is presumed that ordinarily such supervision will be exer- 
cised under the control of the Secretary of War, who, as a 
member of the Cabinet of the President, is his natural organ 
of communication with the Army. But it is conceivable that 
an enlightened Secretary might see the propriety and advan- 
tage of confiding to the Chief of Staff, as the direct repre- 
sentative of the President, the disposal of all matters affecting 
the training and discipline of the troops. Section 4 further 
imposes upon the Chief of Staff, or other officer designated by 
the President, the principal if not the only duties prescribed 
by statute for the Commanding General of the Army as a 
member of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification and 
of the Board of Commissioners of the Soldiers’ Home. 

An examination of sections 1, 3 and 5 shows that the 
General Staff will be composed of forty-six officers, all of whom, 
except the Chief of Artillery—an ex-officio member—are to 
be detailed from ‘‘officers of the Army at large,’’ under such 
rules as the President may prescribe, for periods of four years, 
unless sooner relieved. The constituent elements or various 
branches of the army, as enumerated in the reorganization 
act of February 2, 1901, embrace the officers on the retired 
list. But leaving these out of consideration, a wide field of 
choice lies open to the President, the only restriction imposed 
upon him being, except perhaps in the particular about to 
be mentioned, that the General Staff must be selected from 
certain specified grades. In addition to the Chief of Artillery, 
who while so serving ranks as a brigadier-general, the General 
Staff Corps is to comprise three officers, the Chief of Staff 
and two others, who are “to be detailed by the President from 
officers not below the grade of brigadier-general.’’ The two 
last mentioned shall be “general officers,” a term that has 
been hitherto, or until quite recently, exclusively applied to 
line officers above the grade of colonel; and these two, it is 
prescribed, shall not during their service in the General Staff be 
allowed the aides-de-camp or military secretaries who would 
ordinarily constitute their “personal staff.’’ As regards the 
Chief of Staff, it would seem that the President is not limited 
in the choice of that functionary to the corps of general officers, 
but may go outside of it, and select him from heads of bureaus 
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who rank as brigadier or major-generals. As much confusion 
prevails in the public mind concerning the meaning of the 
terms “general officer”’ and “ officer having the rank of general 
officer,’’ it may not be amiss to explain that the former is 
commissioned to command a brigade, division or higher unit, 
according as he is a brigadier-general, major-general or higher 
line officer, while the latter, say the head of the Medical 
Department, who may never have been a day in command 
of troops and need have no knowledge of the profession of 
arms, is commissioned as “Surgeon General,”’ with ‘rank 
of brigadier-general,”’ such rank being given him in order to 
determine his pay and allowances, and his standing in the 
Army. 

Besides the four officers not below the grade of brigadier- 
general, the General Staff Corps shall consist of ‘‘ four colonels, 
six lieutenant-colonels, and twelve majors, to be detailed from 
the corresponding grades in the Army at large, under such 
rules of selection as the President may prescribe; twenty 
captains, to be detailed from officers in the Army at large of 
the grade of captain or first lieutenant, who while so serving 
shall have the rank, pay and allowance of captain mounted.” 
* * * “Upon being relieved from duty in the General Staff 
Corps, officers shall return to the branch of the Army in which 
they hold permanent commission, and no officer shall be eligible 
to a further detail in the General Staff Corps until he shall 
have served two years with the branch of the Army in which 
commissioned, except in case of emergency or in time of war.”’ 

The conditions which a general staff officer must fulfill, 
the experience and training he must have had, in short, the 
requirements which he must meet, can be best inferred from 
the functions he is to perform. As has been already said, an 
outline only of these is set out in the luw; at least it may 
appear so to the casual reader of the sections dealing with the 
subject. Two things are, however, clear at first blush. One 
is that the corps which the law creates will be made up of two 
parts, of which one part will serve directly under the Chief 
of Staff as the organ of the Secretary of War and be stationed 
at the Capital, and of which the other part will be attached 
to commanding generals of departments. Here it will be 
well to note the distinction between territorial and tactical 
military organization. The higher tactical commands are 
brigades, divisions, army corps. The corps consists of two 
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or three divisions, the division of two or three brigades, the 
brigade of two or more regiments. (Regiments containing each 
three battalions, battalions embracing four companies each, 
are, as has been explained, the lower tactical units, and have 
permanent organizations.) The territorial commands, not to 
mention posts garrisoned by a battalion or regiment, are 
districts, departments, divisions; the district embracing, say, 
a brigade, the department a division, and the territorial division 
a corps. In the United States the higher tactical units and 
the territorial commands known as districts and divisions are 
only exceptionally formed in peace time; the department, 
under a general officer, being the normal administrative unit. 
We shall therefore speak of the general staff serving with the 
troops as the Departmental General Staff, remembering that 
at the manceuvers and in war time general staff officers will be 
attached to divisions and army corps, as well as to field armies, 
which latter are composed of two or more corps. The next 
notable thing in the law is that, in the description of the scope 
of the general staff work, terms and phrases are employed 
which, however brief, are yet most comprehensive. For 
example, the preparation of “‘ plans for the national defense”’ 
involves not only a thorough knowledge of the organization 
of the military forces, the systems of railway and other means 
and lines of communication, the system of fortifications, 
the topographical features, military resources, etc., of our 
own country, but some knowledge at least of the same 
things in respect of a possible enemy’s country as well. 
This view does not imply the notion that we are going 
to wage aggressive warfare, for our best means of de- 
fense may be an invasion of our enemy’s territory. Again, 
the preparatory measures to be taken for the mobilization 
of the military forces, which include the augmentation 
of companies of the regular army from a peace to a war 
strength, the formation of units not embodied in peace, the 
equipment and armament of the latter and of the increase 
in the case of the former, the establishment of cantonments 
and outfitting places in localities where the cadres are stationed 
or the men intended for the new formations reside, the trans- 
portation of the troops to and their encampment at suitable 
points on the frontier or where active operations begin, and 
many other things which cannot be enumerated here, depend 
in a large measure upon the particular enemy before whom 
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the strategic concentration is to be effected. A further illus- 
tration of the complexity of the general staff-law program 
is to be found in the clause requiring the General Staff to 
investigate the army’s state of preparation for military opera- 
tions. The various inspections which this requirement entails 
ought to culminate at annual assemblies of large bodies of 
troops on manceuver fields. It is there, in the execution of 
simulated war operations mapped out beforehand by the 
General Staff, and in the concentration and dispersal of the 
troops which take part in the maneuvers, that the weak spots 
in all branches of the service, line and staff, will be laid bare 
to the trained eye of the Chief of Staff. 

A rough outline of the duties devolving on each of the two 
branches of the General Staff Corps may not be without interest 
at this point. The work of preparing plans for the national 
defense and for the mobilization of the military forces 
in time of war, and that of investigating the Army’s state 
of preparation for military operations, will fall primarily 
on the War Department General Staff, under the direction of 
the Chief of Staff. This branch of the General Staff will also 
receive, analyze and tabulate military information from abroad, 
be charged with the study of possible theaters of war, the 
provision of maps, the premotion of military science, especially 
military history, and the supervision of the system of military 
education and the examination of officers. In connection 
with the preparatory mobilization and also certain kinds of 
inspection work the Chief of Staff may call, through the proper 
channels, for the co-operation of the departmental general 
staff officer; requiring him, for instance, to supply information 
touching the military resources of the State Militias within 
the territory embraced in each department. But except as 
regards such purely general staff business, the departmental 
general staff officer will be at the disposal of his commanding 
general, acting as his chief of staff and agent ‘“‘in informing 
and co ordinating the action of the different officers’’ serving 
at headquarters and within the department. Subject to the 
control of the commanding general, the departmental general 
staff will also have special supervision of the training of the 
troops and submit plans for military exercises on a large 
scale. 

It is evident from the above consideration that severe tasks 
will be imposed upon the War Department General Staff, 
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especially the Chief of Staff. As an intermediary between the 
Secretary of War and the heads of bureaus, a position not held 
by the chiefs of staff of European armies, the path of our Chief 
of Staff will at first be far from smooth. It is fitting, therefore, 
that he should be well supported. It is thought that, besides 
the Chief of Staff, the Chief of Artillery, and the two generals 
authorized by law, sixteen officers, or less than 44 per cent. of 
the strength of the General Staff Corps, nearly equal to the 
proportionate strength of the German Great General Staff at 
Berlin, would be none too many to allot to the War Depart- 
ment General Staff. Such an allotment would admit of the 
distribution of the work to three divisions, each headed by a 
general officer and composed of a greater or less number of 
sections, the rank of whose chiefs would bear some relation to 
the importance of the work transacted inthem. A convenient 
organization would thus be provided. It might be deemed 
advisable to let a general staff officer serve as military attaché 
at each of our European embassies for a year, or long enough 
to enable him to study the method of training in vogue in and 
the organization of the army of the country to which the 
embassy is accredited, and to let him exchange places at the 
expiration of his term with an officer who has served in our 
Military Information Division. Allowing five officers for this 
purpose, twenty-one officers would still be available for assign- 
ment to departments. 

As has been shown, all the activities of the General Staff 
in peace have for their object the preparation of the Army in 
its several branches for the operations of war. A few words 
respecting the nature of the General Staff duties in war may 
not, therefore, be inappropriate here. These duties are thus 
summarized by a distinguished foreign general staff officer: 
“The drafting and working out of the necessary instructions 
relating to the shelter, security, marching and fighting of the 
troops; the timely transmission of the necessary oral or 
written orders; the collecting, sifting and working out of all 
information relating to the nature and proper military utiliza- 
tion of the theater of war; the procurement of maps and plans; 
the collection and valuation of incoming information relative to 
the hostile army; the maintenance of the effectiveness of the 
troops; the keeping of journals and preparation of reports of 
combats; the compilation of other information that may be 
important to the future historian; special tasks, especially 
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reconnaissances.’’ It is a fundamental principle that power of 
command does not reside in a general staff officer as such; but 
even without this power—indeed, because of the lack of it— 
the general staff officer, by reason of his superior peace training 
and acquaintance with the plan of campaign, will be, if he bea 
level-headed man, most valuable in the field to his general. 
Under ordinary circumstances, all departmental general staff 
officers would, upon mobilization, accompany their command- 
ing generals to the seat of war, or occupy other appropriate 
places at the front. 

The fact that power of command does not inhere in a 
general staff officer, while acting as such, does not prevent his 
assignment to the command of troops by the President. It 
might, indeed, be a grave mistake to designate a general to 
assume charge of a campaign that was planned and prepared 
for in peace time by another or by others, even though the 
former was empowered to alter the program of action ad libitum. 
If an officer is deemed fit, or the fittest, to work out a plan of 
campaign for an army over all parts of which he has had super- 
vision, no one can be so fit to execute that plan ashe. For it 
seems inadmissible, considering the rapidity with which armies 
nowadays pass from a peace to a war footing, to postpone a 
decision as to the strategic concentration of an army, which is, 
in fact, the introductory stage of war, until it is mobilized. 
Precious time that might never be regained would thus be lost. 
It would also be unreasonable to call at the last moment upon 
a general to conduct operations which have been thought out, 
prepared for, and turned in a certain direction by the Chief of 
Staff. It is not unlikely, therefore, that upon the outbreak of 
war the Chief of Staff would be appointed to the command-in- 
chief of the field army and that he would join it, when assem- 
bled, with the major portion of the General Staff on duty at 
the seat of Government; leaving to a substitutional general 
staff, acquainted with his plans and views, the transaction of 
the current business in Washington. There might, on the 
other hand, be weighty reasons why the Chief of Staff of the 
Army should remain at the Capital, as, for example, in case the 
Government should be obliged to concentrate armies on both 
our northern and southern frontiers, or on our eastern and 
western coasts. But, even in that event, he would, in fact, 
be the general-in-chief, though, being in immediate touch with 
the head of the State, he might not be so in name. 
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In examining, now, the all-important subject of the kind 
of officers to be chosen for the General Staff, we shoull once 
more center our minds upon the fact that the object of its 
existence is the insurance of success on the field of battle; that 
the effectiveness of the fighting force is the thing aimed at. 
This being the fundamental consideration, that which over- 
shadows all others, it follows that the general staff officer 
should be one who has grown up in, understands the nature, 
needs and limitations of, is in full sympathy with, in fact, is 
of that force. In other words, the general staff officer should, 
as a rule, be selected from the line, and, inasmuch as the de- 
mands upon him will be greater than those upon the average 
officer of the line, from the best officers of the line. The officer 
who has been estranged from the troops by long service in a 
bureau, who has lost his physical activity, is no longer an 
expert rider, has not a quick and trained eye “for country,”’ 
does not understand or has forgotten how to handle troops in 
the field or to place them properly in position for battle—such 
an officer would, unless he possessed rare compensating talents, 
be of little use in the General Staff. In Germany, where the 
national life is thought to depend upon the army’s prepared- 
ness ‘“‘to strike,’’ no tests are omitted that seem calculated to 
insure the selection of the elite of the line for the staff; no pains 
are spared to prevent the general staff officer, while engaged 
in work tending to sharpen the intellect and strengthen the 
judgment, from deteriorating physically; and no consideration, 
however potent, is allowed to stand in the way of his elimina- 
tion from the General Staff if from any cause he has become 
unfit for it. Thus, a general staff officer who grows corpulent 
or physically indolent, or who is noticed not to take his daily 
gallop, is unceremoniously sent for a short term to an infantry 
battalion at a season when it marches at daylight every morn- 
ing to its drill ground and is there put through its paces for 
four or five hours before returning to barracks. And,as arule, 
all general staff officers are employed as umpires, or on the 
staff of umpires, at the manceuvers. It is told of General von 
Moltke that, when he found he could no longer mount his horse 
without difficulty, he asked the Emperor to relieve him from 
duty as Chief of Staff. It is seen, therefore, that the provision 
in our law for the periodical return of the general staff officer 
to the branch of the army in which he holds commission is based 
on valid reasons. 
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We find then, that whatever else may be required of a 
general staff officer, he must, first of all, be a practical soldier. 
He should have a general knowledge of the drill regulations 
of all arms, of which, without burdening his mind with unim- 
portant details, he should master the great tactical principles 
forming their bases, paying special attention to those rules 
which apply to camping, marching and combats. He should, 
of course, be well versed in the science of war, including all 
which that term implies. With methods of administration 
he should be especially familiar; and it would be advantageous 
if he had a speaking knowledge of the language of the countries 
with which the United States are likely to become involved 
in war, or in whose territories our armies may have to operate. 
A knowledge of the leading principles of public law, of the 
structure of our Government—federal and State—as well as 
of the relations of the one to the other, is indispensable to him. 
it may be desirable that the General Staff Corps, in its entirety, 
should count among its numbers some who, favored by special 
opportunity or talent, have become wrapped up, so to speak, 
and excel in particular branches of the military art, or in 
the sciences contributory to it; but it would be undesirable 
if all or many general staff officers had taken up specialties 
to an extent limiting their general usefulness. 

Undoubtedly, the difficulty of finding men in whom all 
the qualities and qualifications requisite for the General Staff 
are combined is great. European nations have sought to 
overcome or lessen it by giving to young line officers of marked 
aptitude for handling troops and of studious habits a special 
training at the so-called staff colleges. Mr. Root has already 
taken the necessary steps for the establishment of a similar 
institution for our Army, to be known as The War College. 
Until a general staff can be supplied from this source, officers 
will have to be selected for it whose records warrant the 
expectation that they will meet the requirements. A board 
of officers sworn to impartiality has selected the first (;enerai 
Staff, and it cannot possibly be doubted that fit men have been 
chosen. 

If the General Staff Corps should be the embodiment of 
the wisdom and knowledge of the army, this holds true in a 
heightened degree of the Chief of Staff. One cause, perhaps 
the principal cause, of the breakdown of the old system of 
having at Washington the senior general, likely to be also the 
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most distinguished soldier, who had a limited control only 
over the line and none over the special staffs, which latter 
acknowledged only the authority of the Secretary of War, the 
superior as well of the general, lay in the title “Commanding 
General of the Army” which the general bore. The staff 
being a constituent of the Army, this title was a misnomer, 
which necessarily led to friction and brought about strained, 
and sometimes complete rupture of relations between the 
Secretary of War and the general, thus putting an end to the 
latter’s usefulness. The present system will, it is hoped, 
avoid the danger of a clash between the head of the War 
Department and the principal representative of the line at 
the seat of Government, who will be no longer styled ‘‘Com- 
manding General of the Army,” but “Chief of Staff.”” This 
title implies both negation of command and the idea of a 
principal prop to a superior. At the same time the Chief of 
Staff, as the organ of the President and Secretary of War, is 
invested by law with supervisory power over both line and 
staff. His duties are such that he should be a man of great 
tact in whom the soldierly instinct predominates, but who at 
the same time is an able administrator. Doubtless the Chiefs 
of Bureaus, broad gauged men, all of whom had their early 
training in the line, will, and at any rate should, welcome the 
establishment in the person of the Chief of Staff of a link 
between line and staff which promises to be as effective at the 
top as that formed by the commanding officer at the lower 
parts of the army structure. 

Having thus sketched the circumstances that have resulted 
in entrusting the guidance of the military machine to a co-or- 
dinating and projecting body or department, and shown from 
the outline of the duties prescribed in the organic law what 
kind of men should make up its personnel, it is intended next 
to discuss a few subjects which necessarily fall within the 
scope of its work, though not specifically enumerated in that 
law. The subjects referred to are Military History, Military 
Information, Military Rewards and Preferments. Though the 
last mentioned of these is paramount in importance, they will 
be taken up in the order stated. 


MILITARY HISTORY. 


Apart from the morale of an army, which will always 
exercise a powerful effect upon the result of its operations 
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in war, there are other determining factors of victory or defeat, 
such as its organization, peace training, armament and trans- 
port service. The influence which each of these exerts is best 
illustrated, and can be fully understood only, by a study of 
the campaigns of great military leaders. In fact, every 
soldier knows that the military art, so called, is nothing more 
than the product of the experience gathered from past wars. 
In all wars mistakes are made, even on the successful side, 
which are none the less so because, perchance, obscured by the 
more serious blunders of the other side. It stands to reason 
that errors into which a heedless general would fall might be 
avoided by one aware and mindful of the teachings of military 
history. Accordingly, much attention has been given to this 
subject in modern armies by officers of all grades, especially 
those seeking to qualify themselves for the higher posts. Not 
only this, but nations whose existence depends upon their 
preparedness to defend it have realized the advantage, after 
prosecuting a war to completion, of putting the reports of the 
actors in its battles and campa‘gns into permanent and acces- 
sible shape. They have felt, however, that the mere preser- 
vation of the war records, which are apt to be voluminous to a 
degree, and even the distribution of them in printed form, 
would be of little benefit to the bulk of military officers. Con- 
sequently, it has in most countries been made the duty of a 
General Staff, a body composed of officers at once practical 
and learned, to compile from the vast material which the 
records afford a connected narrative of military operations, 
and to deduce therefrom, by judicious criticisms of the dispo- 
sitions made in each case, lessons which may prove of incalcu- 
lable value in future wars. It is easily seen that this task, 
involving the close examination of contemporaneous reports 
of the same event by different men, the reconciling of dis- 
crepancies, and the determination of doubtful facts, calls for 
a high order of military talent, which must be joined to a 
strict sense of justice. Such work bears fruit in various ways: 
it instructs the military profession, especially of the country 
immediately concerned; it also sharpens the tactical and 
strategical faculties of its authors, who are likely to play a 
leading réle in the next war. The work of the Prussian Great 
General Staff on the Franco-German war is regarded the world 
over as a monument to its thoroughness, industry and skill. 

In the matter of profiting by our own, not to speak of 
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foreign, military experience, we have been singularly remiss. 
It is true we have gathered together, arranged in proper 
sequence, printed and distributed, the reports of generals and 
subordinate commanders who took part in the great conflict 
between the States, and illustrated those reports with excellent 
maps. But so far no attempt has been made on the part of 
the Government to extract from the mass of documents thus 
launched the actual and essential facts, and to present these 
to the military student in readable and digestible form. This 
can be done only by military experts acting under the direction 
of the War Department. It is properiy General Staff work, 
as has been said, and should be taken up by a section of that 
body when organized. 


MILITARY INFORMATION, 


When two nations submit their differences to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword, the one which has the best knowledge of 
the military strength and resources of the other will have a 
marked advantage over the latter. The harbors and road- 
steads, the watercourses, the railroads and other highways 
affording means of travel and transportation, the topographical 
features, the products—especially such as can be turned to 
military use—of any country having intercourse, if only on a 
very limited scale, with other States, are of practical interest 
to each of these. For it may become the ally or enemy of 
that country in war, and thus have to shape its plans of opera- 
tions accordingly. 

Hence a prudent nation, no matter how sincerely averse 
to armed strife, or how favored may be the situation of its 
territory, will not fail to make a systematic collection and 
arrangement of information concerning foreign armies. It 
will also avail itself of every opportunity to gather in all parts 
of the world, and keep at hand for convenient use, information 
of geographical and statistical material that may be of military 
value. No one will doubt the expediency of this who recalls 
the eagerness with which information was sought respecting 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine Archipelago in 1898, by 
officers attached to the expeditions dispatched from the United 
States to invade those islands. 

It was not until about the year 1885 that any systematic 
attempt was made to get what is termed ‘‘military informa- 
tion,’ either from within or without our country, and for 
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many years subsequently no effective means to that end 
were put forth. Only within quite recent times have we, fol- 
lowing the example of other States, attached military officers 
to our embassies and legations abroad, and taken steps to 
put information derived from this and other sources into the 
requisite shape for use. 

Still, even now, little more than a start has been made 
toward a proper equipment of our War Department in this 
particular. Our “ Military Information Division”’ has thus far 
been a branch of a bureau weighted down with records and 
routine work, and has not received—or could well receive 
under existing conditions—the attention and encouragement 
it deserves. Its work has not, however, been barren of results 
in various ways. 

In 1895, upon the suggestion of a department commander, 
a scheme devised by an officer selected as a member of the 
General Staff (Captain Hale) was put in operation for the 
preparation of a progressive map of military information, 
covering the entire territory of the United States. In brief, 
the scheme contemplated the filling in with every topographical 
detail useful for military purposes, by a competent officer from 
each post in every department, of “preparatory sheets,”’ 
furnished from Department Headquarters and embracing that 
portion of the departmental territory which included the post; 
and the eventual provision of ‘maps of military information, 
so simple in topography, so complete in topographical detail, 
and so accurate in both, that they may be used and depended 
upon as traveling guides for troops in the field.’’ The scheme 
had reached a satisfactory stage of development when inter- 
rupted in 1898, by the Spanish War, and has lain dormant 
since. 

The value of military maps will be more fully appreciated 
when we recall to mind that in the campaigns of the Civil War 
our commanding generals were not infrequently obliged to 
depend, in the lack of such maps, upon the hasty sketches of 
staff officers, to guide them in their operations; and that 
officers commanding the earlier expeditions which operated 
against the Insurgents in the Philippine Islands were groping 
their way in the dark, so to speak, the natives refusing, and 
the Spanish maps often failing, to f :rnish accurate information, 
or any information whatever, respecting important features 
such as roads, rivers, gorges, bridges, fords and woods. 
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The duty of collecting, arranging and distributing military 
information naturally falls to the General Staff. To the Gen- 
eral Staff, when organized, will presumably be transferred the 
present Information Division, under its able chief. The 
Intelligence branch of the War Department General Staff will 
probably constitute two or more sections, and these will keep 
in touch on the one hand with our military attachés abroad, 
and on the other with that part of the General Staff serving 
with the troops. 

It is readily seen that, apart from the intrinsic importance 
of having military information of all sorts available for prompt 
use in case of emergency, the process of collecting the informa- 
tion affords excellent training to the officers engaged init. It 
would, for instance, be hard to find, during peace, work better 
calculated to develop a young officer’s coup d’wil than to send 
him into the field to note and record within a certain area all 
features of military significance. And officers of any age and 
grade will profit professionally by the study of foreign military 
methods and the observance of field manceuvers on the Euro- 
pean continent. 


MILITARY REWARDS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Among the most pressing things to be taken hold of by the 
General Staff are the plans and preparatory measures necessary 
for mobilizing and utilizing all or a part of the military forces 
and military resources of the country. This process, which 
is the transfer of individual soldiers, tactical bodies, supply 
depots, etc., from a peace to a war footing, stands in intimate 
relationship with the subject of army organization—the 
organization of the Regular Army, of Volunteers and Militia, 
each of the two last named as well as the one first mentioned 
being liable to enter into the composition of the national forces 
in war. Army organization, again, includes the assignment of 
officers to command, to staff, or other duty within the federal 
service. Such assignment implies a knowledge of, and must 
proceed upon, the fitness of the officers selected, recognized 
tests of which are the examinations which they undergo for 
promotion, the condition of their commands, and the manner 
in which they handle them on the drill ground, on the manceuver 
field and in battle. The performance of every unit, large or 
small, depends to a great extent upon its leaders. This almost 
self-evident truth is invariably reckoned with in the regiment 
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or “at the front.” A captain, for instance, is sensible that 
his professional reputation is at stake when he recommends a 
man of his company for advancement to the lowest non- 
commissioned grade therein—that of corporal. If he be a 
prudent officer, he will not make up his mind in regard to the 
matter until he has fully considered, after consultation with 
his lieutenants and first sergeant, the record and qualifications 
of every private. Not only does he know that the squad of 
which the new corporal is to be chief will be well or badly led, 
well or poorly disciplined, well or poorly cared for in garrison 
and camp, according as the corporal proves efficient or in- 
efficient, but he realizes that in making the selection his sense of 
justice and discriminating power are on trial before the officers 
and men of his company. If he chooses a man for the excel- 
lence of his conduct and soldierly qualities, the choice will 
inspire every member of the company interested in his calling 
with a desire to excel likewise. If on the other hand, the 
selection cannot be explained on the ground mentioned, 
apathetic and slovenly performance of duty, if not misconduct, 
may follow in its wake. A similar effect is likely to attend fit 
or unfit appointments to the commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned staffs of battalions and regiments, and suitable or 
unsuitable, deserved or undeserved, details for important 
tasks. The appointing or detailing power is conscious that 
unless close scrutiny and strict justice control his action, his 
moral and professional standing will suffer. Consequently it 
rarely happens that appointments and details within the regi- 
ment lack merit. 

As we ascend the scale of military hierarchy we get away 
more and more from the pure atmosphere which surrounds 
the troops. This is already apparent in the average depart- 
ment commander who, being usually located with his staff 
in a city, that is removed from direct contact with the troops, 
is more likely than his colonels and majors to be influenced 
by selfish and personal considerations in the cho'ce of his 
personal staff, the only patronage which he enjoys. 

But it is at the War Department where, under favorable 
conditions, favoritism, nepotism, pretended political exigences, 
appeals for sympathy, and what-not, have had full sway, to 
the detriment of the public interests, and in disregard of 
justice. It is here that at times—critical times at that—the 
official atmosphere has become more or less vitiated. To 
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particularize would be unnecessary and dono good. Suffice it 
to say that, in the matter of preferments, appointments and 
assignments to high command, the War Department has 
on occasions calling for extraordinary circumspection perpe- 
trated serious blunders, which might have proved disastrous 
to the military situation. 

Now, these may at first blush appear to be of small 
import to those accustomed to seeing political places bestowed 
upon the grounds of availability, party affiliation or popularity, 
rather than as the result of any effective test of fitness, which 
would also include an inquiry into the candidates’ antecedent 
career. But a little refle tion will convince any one pondering 
the subject that the conditions of the military service, of the 
permanent military establishment, at least, are quite different, 
and require higher standards. In the first place, it is patent, 
as has already been pointed out, that good leadership affords 
the best guarantee of success in war. From this principle it 
flows that to entrust an important command or staff position 
involving the reputation, well-being and safety of many men 
to an incompetent or untried leader, when a concededly com- 
petent officer may be found to exercise it, is little short of a 
crime. In the next place, the military officer surrenders to 
the public much of the power over himself which the civilian 
offivial retains. As a rul2, the former enters the service very 
young, with the intention of making it his career for life. His 
character is still unformed and the Government takes him in 
hand and endeavors, in addition to giving him—in fact as a 
part of—his military training, to instill in him certain notions 
which, if it succeeds, becomes thereafter a part of his blood, 
flesh and bone. Among these are honor, truthfulness, zeal, 
conscience. It is and has been a part of the teaching at our 
Military Academy and to aspirants after military commissions 
everywhere that true honor cannot exist without fidelity unto 
death, steadfast courage, firm determination, self-denying 
obedience, genuine truthfulness, strict discretion, and self- 
sacrificing performance even of the apparently most trivial 
duties. A maxim also received by the military profession the 
wofld over is that the luxurious living and the striving for 
wealth so widespread in these days not only impair the efficiency 
of officers in war, but shake the very foundations on which the 
profession stands. The olficer so imbued and trained up does 
not hesitate to instantly quit his family and friends, whether 
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in sickness or health, and to go to the farthest corner of the 
earth, if his duty calls him thither, to face deprivation, 
isolation or death. 

From the foregoing it appears that the position of the 
regular army officer is unique. He gives up many of the good 
things of life; he schools himself to surrender his will to that 
of another, and to perform, without murmur, criticism, or 
even a discontented look, any duty which his superior may 
require him to do, and at whatever place that superior may 
designate. But in return he expects something more than 
“the pay and allowances which Congress may from time to 
time prescribe or authorize’ as his compensation. He expects 
to be fairly dealt with, to receive credit for the satisfactory 
performance of extra hazardous and difficult tasks, to get his 
share of the pleasant as well as the unpleasant details, and, 
above all, to receive the promotions which the casualties of 
the service afford, and to which the record of his past service 
entitles him. 

Have the interests of the service and the claims of the indi- 
vidual officer been, as a rule, sufficiently considered by the War 
Department in making promotions and assignments to com- 
mands or duty, even in ordinary times? It would be impos- 
sible to avoid occasional mistakes in this, as well as in other 
matters, and no one would have a right to complain if, on the 
whole, just conclusions had been reached. After making due 
allowance for errors of judgment, and even admitting the 
propriety, on rare occasions, of a military appointment or 
assignment that reckons with the political exigencies of the 
times, we are still constrained to admit the existence of a 
general feeling that officers without a “pull,’”’ or unwilling to 
use one, have not, in many cases, had a fair showing. One 
indication of this belief is the alarm which any proposal to 
abolish or modify the seniority principle which governs pro- 
motions in regiments and corps to the grade of colonel raises 
throughout the service. That this principle or rule is theoreti- 
cally indefensible no one denies, but its obliteration or limita- 
tion is naturally resisted to the utmost because of the universal 
impression that, while nominally the so-called merit system, 
in reality personal influence, at least in a great measure, would 
take its place. 

Prior to the administration of Secretary of War Proctor 
—an administration which did so much to promote the Army’s 
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efficiency and to rescue it from intellectual stagnation—the 
records of the Adjutant-General’s Department threw but little 
light upon the merits and demerits, the strong and the weak 
points, of the officers of the Army. It was he who originated 
the so-called efficiency reports, and such reports have since 
been required from and rendered by commanding officers 
(respecting the officers subordinated to them) with varying 
degrees of fulness and accuracy. It does not appear, however, 
that details, much less appointments, have been habitually 
or in any great number, founded on information contained 
in the efficiency reports. Asarule they have been used only 
to strengthen or weaken the claims of candidates pressed from 
the outside. Right here we touch the root of the evil we are 
considering: Officers known to the authorities at the seat of 
Government or to their immediate entourage, or such as have 
been able and willing to reach the authorities through powerful 
friends, have had their cases considered; officers personally 
unknown and friendless, or determined to stand or fall by 
their records, have in many cases failed to receive their 
just deserts. The evil is insidious and far-reaching in its 
demoralizing and disintegrating tendencies. Any one unac- 
quainted with army life and conditions cannot realize the good 
or the harm that results at times, directly or indirectly, from 
a single appointment—how it encourages and buoys up every 
officer whose heart is in his work, if good and deserved, and 
how it depresses and discourages him, if bad or undeserved. 
Here it is proper to advert to a fact which cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized, that in no profession or class of men does sentiment 
play so important a rdéle as in the Army. Deprive a soldier 
of his interest in his life’s work by unjustly humiliating him, 
take from a corps its esprit, and his or its usefulness is seriously 
impaired. What can be expected from a colonel of a regiment 
who time and time again has been over-slaughed by juniors, 
and has thus been discredited in the eyes of his officers and 
men? The command of a regiment involves so much for good 
or evil that the manner in which it is exercised should poimt 
the way either to advancement or retirement. In other words, 
no officer who has failed to establish his fitness for such a 
command should be either continued in it or advanced to a 
higher one. This rule now governs every other modern army. 
and should govern our army. Hence colonels—and higher 
officers as well—should be subjected to periodically recurring 
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tests, for which the fall manceuvers present the opportunity. 
And the President ought to be empowered to place any 
colonel or general on the retired list who has shown inapti- 
tude for handling large bodies. No army which lacks efficient 
provisions for disencumbering itself of unfit men in the higher 
posts can be counted on for effective service when war comes. 

We see, then, that appointments and promotions, as well 
as important assignments and details, have an immediate 
and vital bearing upon the question of the preparedness of 
every branch of the army to fulfill its part in war, to watch 
over which is the peculiar duty of a General Staff. The War 
Department General Staff will be organized, as has been said, 
into divisions and sections. The efficiency records of both 
line and staff officers ought to be analytically examined in one 
of the sections, which should then pass its work, together with 
the deductions and conclusions drawn from it, over to another 
section for criticism and revision. 

Of course, the General Staff could not and would not 
presume to exercise the appointing power. But it might in 
any given case collect all the facts and, as a result of critical 
investigation, present the names of two or more persons as 
best fitted, all things considered, to fill any vacant post or 
place. Its action would thus, in some respects, be analogous 
to that of the Civil Service Commission. Such action would 
not only relieve the Executive of a vast amount, of perplexing 
and harassing work, but go far toward satisfying Congress- 
men and other solicitors of special favors in behalf of individ- 
uals in the military service. 

Nothing would so conduce to the revivification of the 
service as the assurance that rewards, whatever their form, 
will hereafter be meted out as nearly in accordance with the 
real interests of the service, and with strict justice, as is possible 
under any system which a General Staff enjoying the confidence 
of the army can devise. 


CONCLUSION, 


The creation of a General Staff Corps that is free from 
the taint attaching to the offspring of intrigue, and the exalted 
standing of whose officers affords a guarantee that henceforth 
the Army will be kept abreast of modern requirements and 
get the country’s needs, and that every officer and soldier will 
his just deserts, will probably mark the summit of the achieve- 
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ments of Mr. Root as Secretary of War. He accomplished 
much when he succeeded in passing the General Staff bill, 
preceded by other measures of importance, through Con- 
i gress. The lucidity, the forcefulness, and the persistence of the 
| arguments by which he demolished the opposition that apathy, 
i ignorance, and prejudice had arrayed against him, stamp him 
| an extraordinary man. Yet a General Staff may prove of 
little advantage to the service unless, by the establishment of 
| rules that will insure to it an efficient working organization 
! and a membership beyond the reach of the breath of scandal, 
he shall manage to place it upon a healthy and enduring basis. 
So organized and constituted, the General Staff can be safely 
counted upon to secure those further measures—consolidation 
of the supply and certain technical staffs, decentralization in 
both command and administration, legislation in peace for a 
state of war, and other more or less urgent needs which must 
still be wrested from an overworked and reluctant Congress 
to complete the army reforms initiated and pushed well on 
their way by Mr. Root. Without such foundation there is 
danger that the edifice which he planned and which already 
looms large may crumble and fall. Placed upon such a foun- 
dation, the General Staff will immortalize the name of its 
founder in preserving forever the usefulness and honor of the 
Army. 


| 
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LESSONS FROM THE CONDUCT OF ENGLISH 
MOUNTED TROOPS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By “ DRAGOON 1o.” 


STUDY of the operations of the various British 
mounted organizations in South Africa is 
fraught with great interest for the American 
cavalryman, combined with a certain feeling 
of satisfaction. This sense of contentment 

- ™ is not due to a perusal of the causes of British 
reverses so far as they disclose the weaknesses of the English, 
but, rather, that they tend to prove the correctness of the 
practical employment of cavalry as taught in the United 

States Service. It is curious to note the similarity of the 

mistakes made by the British in South Africa and those 

committed by the Union cavalry in the early part of the 

Civil War. One would think that the lessons taught by the 

last war, in which large bodies of cavalry were opposed (the 

Franco-Prussian War, although later, is not taken into con- 

sideration, owing to the evident superiority of the German 

cavalry), would afford instruction for the employment of this 
arm in future conflicts, but history shows that knowledge 
gained in one war is seldom made use of in a succeeding one. 

The dearth of properly-trained cavalry was the principal 
cause of the non-success of the British during the early stages 
of the Boer War, and how little the War Office knew of the 
positive necessity of this arm in the theater of operations 
is shown in the famous “dismounted troops preferred’’ order. 

To arrive at an intelligent understanding of the work of the 

cavalry in South Africa, we must begin by a study of the situa- 

tion previous to the outbreak of hostilities. That South 

Africa was a country admirably adapted to operations carried 

on by mounted troops should have been apparent to the 

most superficial student of the terrain, but the knowledge of 
this fact seems to have been denied the War Office, for the 
stand it took toward the cavalry at the outset of the contest 
can be explained in no other way. This false position is 
accentuated by the attitude of the Boers, who were preparing 
for the conflict several years in advance. Again a scarcity of 
accurate maps would seem inexplicable, if it was not known 
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that the same conditions confronted the Union leaders at 
the beginning of the Civil War. It is possible that the War 
Office was influenced somewhat by the opinion of those authori- 
ties who held that the day of the cavalry was passed. What- 
ever the cause was, it is certain that they considered this 
arm of secondary importance; although being confident that 
the war would be of short duration, those who were at the 
head of affairs did not wish to burden the country with the 
expense of organizing and transporting mounted regiments. 
The cavalry available was considered amply sufficient. 
Seventeen cavalry regiments were included in the English 
Army in 1899, and of these thirteen could be sent to the front, 
numbering about nine thousand sabers. and this certainly 
seemed enough horsemen to send against an enemy that num- 
bered only forty thousand, horse, foot, and guns. This puts 
the much-criticised telegram ‘‘dismounted troops preferred”’ 
in a different light. 

The mistake was in overlooking the principle that you 
should have as much cavalry as your opponent. The Boers 
were all mounted, although the British would scorn to call 
them cavalrymen. In due time the cavalry started, traveled 
leisurely, and, upon arriving, were immediately hurried to the 
front, with a consequent excessive loss of horseflesh. In view 
of those facts, the work of the English cavalry is unfairly 
judged, and continental critics overlook the remarkable suc- 
cesses of this arm when it was in a position to do itself jus- 
tice. Upon realizing the necessity for mounted troops, the 
Government immediately set out to remedy the deficiency. 
This was no easy task, and the hasty organization of the various 
Yeomanry and mounted infantry regiments, with their sub- 
sequent conduct in the field and their cost, show only too 
plainly the fallacy of the idea of “ready-made” cavalry. 
The cavalry in the Civil War only began to know its business 
after two years of warfare and the sacrifice of innumerable 
horses, and this is true of the English mounted militia. Good 
horses and good horsemen are the essentials of good cavalry, 
and by good horsemen is meant not only men who ride well, 
but men who know “ horse.”’ A failure of this combination means 
poor cavalry and a ruinous waste of horses. Of necessity, this 
was overlooked in the English War Office, and when the need 
of cavalry became urgent, the employment of makeshift organi- 
zations became imperative. 
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The War Office took the civilian view that a soldier on a 
horse is a cavalryman, and all that was needed was to get the 
horses and equipments, as there were any number of men who 
preferred to go to war on a horse. And as for the mounted 
infantry, that was a still simpler trick. Take one foot regi- 
ment, add the requisite number of horses and equipments, and 
you have it. We read much of the work of the mounted 
infantry in South Africa, but in the American Army we fail 
to see the ratson d’étre of this hermaphrodite body. ‘‘ What 
work can mounted infantry do that our cavalry cannot do?” 
asks the American officer. ‘“‘Nothing.’’ But our ideas about 
the work of cavalry are somewhat different from those held 
in the English service before the war. Mounted infantry 
to be of value must have practically the same training as 
cavalry in allwork except shock tactics. Whynotaddinstruc- 
tion in this work and make them real cavalry? Theoretically, 
it takes much less time to train mounted infantry than 
cavalry; practically the difference is slight. In organizing 
the English regiments, men who knew nothing about horses and 
horses that knew very little of men were combined, with the 
usual results. The idea that horses were machines for carrying 
men seemed to prevail. All one had to do was to mount 
and stick the spurs in the animal and he went ahead. A jerk 
on the reins would stop him. The necessity for horse-masters 
in mounted infantry as in cavalry was overlooked, and not 
only were the men ignorant of the care of horses, but many 
of the officers were equally uninstructed. 

Civilians seem to think that an armed man on a horse 
is a cavalryman. In truth, he is not a cavalryman or a 
mounted infantryman or any kind of a soldier if he cannot 
ride and shoot. According to Lord Wolseley, there were 
9,000 sabers to 246,000 other troops in South Africa in October, 
1900. [From these figures it is easy to understand how the 
g,ooo used up their horses. They were trying to do the work 
of 82,002 mounted men: for one-third cavalry is not an exces- 
sive proportion for a country like South Africa, with terrain 
so well suited to the useof this arm (Natal excepted). In fact, 
the proportion is more apt to be too small when we take into 
consideration the fact that the Boerswere all mounted. Again, 
the training of the English Regular cavalry was such that 
at first they were at a disadvantage in a contest with the 
Boers. They had been taught that shock action was the 
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réle of the mounted soldier. One can imagine their surprise 
at the characteristic reception of one of their charges. The 
Boers would pour as much lead into the advancing mass as 
time permitted, then if the British were not checked, they 
would mount, gallop ahead six or eight hundred yards, dis- 
mount and repeat the dose. These tactics were highly suc- 
cessful, but they caused great indignation throughout the 
English Army at first. Ultimately they taught the British 
the value of the carbine to the cavalryman, something we 
learned in our service in the Civil War and have not forgotten. 
However, the English carbine is not of the first quality, being 
inferior to the arm used by the Boers both in range and accu- 
tracy. The English have now issued the rifle to all mourted 
troops. 

As another proof of the correctness of the American idea 
of cavalry, we have the recent abolition of the lance in the 
English service, this weapon—if it may be called a weapon— 
being now used at parades and ceremonies only. That the 
lance was retained so long after its usefulness had disappeared 
and that it is still retained in some armies is an example of the 
force and the possible evils of traditions. A regiment with 
lances and pennants makes a very smart appearance on 
parade, but, in actual campaigning, a sharpened stick, even 
if carried on a horse at a gallop, stands but little chance against 
the modern rifle in well-trained hands. 

In the discussion of armament the question naturally 
presents itself, Why has the revolver received such scant atten- 
tion in the British and Continental Armies? Russia and 
Sweden are the only countries where it finds favor, and where 
it is used practice with it entirely dismounted, except in 
Austria where practice mounted, at a halt, is included in the 
instructions, this arm being considered of little practical use. 
In America the revolver has been so long in favor that this 
attitude of universal condemnation abroad is incomprehen- 
sible. It has been a part of the armament in the American 
mounted service since the Mexican War, having been first 
issued to the dragoons and mounted rifles at that period. The 
inability to shoot straight with the revolver would seem to 
be the foundation of its disrepute in foreign armies, one writer 
going so far as to say that, on account of its “inaccuracy, its 
effect was greatest when thrown at the enemy.’’ This extrava- 
gant statement need not be refuted. The reports of revolver 
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practice show what can be done with the Colt six-shooter 
with the horse in all gaits. There were many occasions in 
South Africa where its use would have beenof great advantage. 
General Methuen’s unfortunate column would certainly have 
been more formidable if the men had been armed with revolv- 
ers and were skilled in their use. This weapon can be used 
with great effect in the melée if the man handling it is a good 
shot, but to become a good revolver shot, one must practice 
long and often, and in view of the scant attention it receives 
in foreign armies, the men must be inferior shots; therefore 
the weapon is unpopular. 

The abolition of the saber is a subject of much controversy: 
one faction holding that the days of shock tactics are passed ; 
therefore, it is simply an encumbrance when carried now. 
Others, clinging to the traditions clustering around the arme 
blanche, contend that the charge is still the premiére réle of 
cavalry, and that opportunities for hurling masses of horse- 
men at the enemy will still be numerous when nations come 
in conflict that do not use Boer methods. It is generally 
conceded that cavalry can still charge, in the pursuit, against 
disorganized infantry,and at such times the saber or lance can 
- be used. But why should not the revolver be more effective? 
The range of the saber is four and one half feet; that of the 
revolver at least ten yards. It is urged against pistol charges 
that the leading echelons are in danger of fire from those in 
the rear, but this could be remedied by increasing the inter- 
vals between sub-divisions. It is also contended that, after a 
man has fired his five or six pistol shots, that unless he is armed 
with a saber he is defenseless. But it is not necessary to 
limit the issue to one revolver; two or three might be carried; 
and when these new automatic pistols are perfected so they 
can stand the test of campaigning they could be used. With 
two revolvers the men would have at least ten shots (one 
chamber being carried empty to rest the hammer on) and the 
successive lines would follow each other at such a distance 
that the men’of the first would not have emptied their weapons 
before the support would strike the enemy, the first line then 
withdrawing by the open flank, re-forming in rear of the 
reserve and reloading. They would then be ready hes again 
take part in the attack. 

One argument for the retention of the saber is that without 
it cavalry is reduced to the status of mounted infantry, bu; 
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as now carried in a metal scabbard, which prevents the blade 
being kept sharpened, it would seem as if the advantage as 
with this latter organization, and the opinion is widespread 
in the United States Army that it is a useless burden that 
may be worn by officers only as a badge of authority. Much 
light will be thrown on the subject when a medical history 
of the South African War is written. That will give the 
number of lance, saber and gunshot wounds. In the American 
cavalry, not being hampered with archaic traditions, we can 
take the initiative in such a radical proceeding as the relegating 
of the saber to the War Museum without creating the outcry 
that would result if proposed in the other armies. 

Passing from arms to horses, the work of that much-abused 
body of officers, the British Remount Commission, comes to 
our notice. The results—and results are what count---ac- 
complished by these men are truly remarkable. Perhaps in 
some instances excessive prices were paid for mounts, but 
the question of supply was so urgent, that monetary considera- 
tions were necessarily subordinated, and while a better sys- 
tem would have been of benefit, it takes time to perfect a 
system. The American Cavalry Bureau, productive of such 
good results in the Civil War, did not come into existence until 
July, 1863. The cry for more horses started upon the arrival 
of the first cavalry regiments in the theater of operations, 
continued and increased with the coming of fresh organiza- 
tions, and was loudest when the mounted militia took the 
field. A brief outline of their work and its cost will give an 
idea of the difficulties overcome by the Remount Commission. 

The Army estimates of 1898-99 show 1,870 remounts pur- 
chased, cost about $375,000, while for 1g00-o1 the outla 
exceeded $10,000,000 and over 400,000 animals bought. In 
1899 England had in the ranks about 15,000 horses, riding 
and draft, and, under the registration system, a lien on 
14,000 more; twenty per cent. of this latter class were unfit 
for service, but, taking the whole number, 29,000, it was little 
more than sufficient to supply an expeditionary Army Corps 
of one cavalry division, three infantry divisions, with pro- 
portionate artillery. 

Thus, in the matter of mounts, England was at a disad- 
vantage from the beginning, which disadvantage was increased 
by the enormous consumption of animals. The average life 
of a horse, after disembarking, was calculated to be about 
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six weeks. From the above facts the difficulties confronting 
the Remount Commission can be understood, and as fifteen 
of the thirty-five members were not of the cavalry, it is not 
surprising that sometimes their purchases came high. How- 
ever, they supplied the Army with mounts, and that was their 
work. Some regiments were remounted from three to six 
times in four months, so the gentlemen of the Commission 
were not wasting time. If the war in South Africa had con- 
tinued, and the consumption of horses kept on at the same 
rate, the extinction of the mount would have decided the 
question of the abolition of cavalry. 

Cavalrymen naturally ask, What was the cause of the 
tremendous expenditure of horseflesh, and was there a remedy? 
Let us follow the fortunes of a shipment from the United States. 
The average horse bought by the British Government in 
Kansas City cost from $60 to $70 contract price, and started 
from New Orleans free from disease. Losses during transpor- 
tation were remarkably small, especially among animals 
shipped from South American ports, averaging there only one 
and one-tenth per cent. Allowing seven per cent., which is 
approximately correct, having started with a thousand horses, 
we have nine hundred and thirty upon arrival in South Africa. 
Here the ratio of loss increases immediately. The future 
usefulness of the animal is impaired in the first half-hour after 
landing. The gallant C.I.V. or Imperial Yeoman mounts 
and gallops gaily off to camp. The horse that has been on 
shipboard for three weeks or longer, getting little if any exer- 
cise, and in circumstances generally foreign to his accustomed 
state, is,in consequence,soft and in poor condition. Next day 
the horse is lame, generally, and off his feed as a result of 
this premature gallop. 

After disembarking, horses should be treated most carefully, 
for at least three days, until they have partially recovered 
from the ill effects of insufficient exercise. Ten per cent: 
is a conservative number rendered unserviceable within a 
week of disembarking, giving us eight hundred and thirty- 
seven of the original one thousand getting to the front. The 
rapidity of the extinction of this remainder varies with cir- 
cumstances and the commanders. One historian states that 
5,400 horses out of a total of 8,000 were used up in the 
relief of Kimberly from the 11th to the 15th of February, 
but the conditions were exceptional. A horse a day in every 
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hundred is a fair estimate of horses during active operations, 
but this would use up the remainder of your original thousand 
head in less than three months. 

The enormous consumption of horseflesh in South Africa 
was not due to exceptional conditions, but to conditions that 
had led to similar results in previous wars, and will have the 
same effect in future conflicts unless they are remedied. 

The foremost difficulty was the lack of cavalry at the 
beginning of the war, and the results of the efforts to remedy 
this by mounting not only non-riders but non-horsemen. 
As to sufficient cavalry, it cannot be expected that a nation 
will keep this expensive branch up to its full war strength 
at all times, but the system of raising volunteer cavalry and 
mustering militia troops into the regular service can be so 
regulated that only horsemen would get into the mounted 
branch. Two things would be required of a man before taking 
him from a militia outfit into the United States service: He 
should know how to ride and how to take care of his horse. 
Again, volunteer mounted regiments should be officered by 
regulars; the field officers from field, and line officers from 
subalterns and deserving non-commissioned men of regular 
cavalry organizations. 

The benefits to be derived from this system are obvious, 
and its practicability is shown by the work of the ’99 Volun- 
teers organized under a similar scheme. This would not 
meet with the approval of such militia organizations as 
the Squadron of New York City or the City Troop of Phila- 
delphia, who would want to come under their own officers; 
but, if they proved particularly efficient, a modification might 
be made in such cases, allowing them to retain their line officers 
and getting the field and staff from the regulars. A remount 
department modeled after the Cavalry Bureau of ’63-’65 
should be maintained in peace and war. It is an absolute neces- 
sity in time of war, so it should be put in working order in 
time of peace, capable of immediate expansion, if circum- 
stances demand the enlargement. 

As a means of keeping experienced men in the service 
and to bring back old soldiers in time of war, there should be 
an increase in the cavalry soldier’s pay upon the completion 
of his first enlistment, in addition to his present emoluments; 
this increase should be payable during any subsequent enlist- 
ment, in the cavalry only, in this way saving many times 
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the amount of the increased pay in horseflesh. These sug- 
gestions are not intended to cover the whole subject, but are 
merely offered as remedies for some of the most serious causes 
of loss of animals in war. The recent Memorandum, issued 
by, Lord Roberts on the question of armament of cavalry, 
is a very great compliment to the American idea, and proves 

that we are progressing along the right lines; and when he, 

after his experience in South Africa, quotes the achievements | 
of American cavalry as examples, it certainly shows that our 
armament, combining shock and dismounted fire action, is 
very nearly correct. 


* See “ Translations and Reprints,” this Number. 
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OUR MILITARY JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 
By Coronet EDWARD HUNTER, U. S. A., 
Jupce ApvocaTe’s DEPARTMENT. 


PART II. 


=) N anarticlecontributed by request tothe JoURNAL 

for March, 1903, I undertook todiscuss the judi- 

cial system of the United States Army, and 

incidentally to remark upon the active tend- 
| ency to innovation in this system, which, if 
not perfect, has, in general, answered the pur- 
pose for which it was created. My position was that no in- 
novation affecting the administration of militarv justi-e could 
safely be adopted without being first subjected to the strict 
examination of persons well acquainted with that peculiar 
system, and until time and mature discussion should have 
clearly demonstrated its utility and its necessity. 

This jealousy of all hastv and experimental innovations 
and sudden adoption of violent remed‘es has been criticised by 
one who can have had little further knowledge of the con- 
struction of our system of law than could be acquired by a 
hasty and partial survey.* Disappointment with the results 
of military trials in the Philippines should not make our judi- 
cial system invidious and contemptible to any one. For 
the purpose of showing that these trals are not in every 
respect unique, I may cite here a case taken from “ Hough 
on Military Law,” p. 402: 


At a general court-martial held at Prome, on Wednesday, June 


14, 1854, Lieutenant A. P——, 39th Native Infantry, and lately 
doing duty with the Arracan local battalion, tried— 
First. That he, Lieutenant P——, on December 15, 1853, at 


Htiendah, he being then and there an officer serving in the terri- 
tories of the East-India Company, at a distance of upward of 120 
miles from the presidency of Fort William, did feloniously, wilfully, 
and of his malice aforethought, kill and murder one Nga Shoey Man, 
a native of Burmah. 

Second. That he, Lieutenant P——, on December 15, 1853, at 
Htiendah, he being then an officer serving in the territories of the 
East-India Company, at a distance of upward of 120 miles from the 


*See extracts]from New York Evening Post, “Comment and Criticism,” 
this pumber of JourNAL. 
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presidency of Fort William, did feloniously, wilfully, and of his 
malice aforethought, kill and murder one Nga Shoey Htoo,a native of 
Burmah. 

Finp1inc.—Guilty, to the extent of manslaughter. 

SENTENCE.—To imprisonment in the common gaol at Calcutta 
for the period of three calendar months. 

(Signed) G. A. Smitu. 
Lieut.-Col., President, Com. 47th, N. I. 

Prome, June 28, 1854. 

Not confirmed. 

(Signed) W. Gomm, 
Gen., Com.-in-Chief, East Indies. 

Headquarters, Simla, July ro, 1854. 

Recommendation.—The Court begs leave unanimously to recom- 
mend the prisoner most strongly to the merciful consideration of 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, on account of the trying 
position in which he was placed, and a belief that the crime was 
committed under a mere error of judgment; also in consideration 
of the long period of his arrest. 

Lieutenant P—— will remain in open arrest pending the orders 
of the Supreme Government. 


Fort William, August 21, 1854.—The proceedings having been 
submitted to the Supreme Government by his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.— 

Remarks by Governor-General in Council.—Lieutenant P——, 
on December 15th last, caused two Burmese, who had been caught 
in his camp, to be shot to death by a party of the Arracan battalion. 
He was accordingly tried on a charge of murder, was found guilty 
of manslaughter, and was sentened by the court-martial to three 
months’ imprisonment in the gaol of Calcutta, but was strongly 
recommended to mercy. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief refused to eonfirm 
the sentence, and ordered Lieutenant P—— to remain in open ar- 
rest pending the orders of Government. 

In a case of so much importance--, the Most Noble the Governor- 
General in Council—has deemed it necessary to record the following 
observations, and to promulgate them, for the information and 
guidance of the officers of the armies of India. 

The effect of the finding of the court-martial, and of the refusal 
of the Commander-in-Chief to confirm the sentence, is to exempt 
Lieutenant P—— from the punishment contained in the sentence, 
and from all other punishment by law. 

The Most Noble the Governor-General in Council has carefully 
studied the proceedings and the evidence before the Court; and 
although the finding of that tribunal has practically exempted Lieu- 
tenant P—— from punishment, his Lordship in Council finds it 
impossible to regard that officer as free from blame or guilt. 

Lieutenant P—— was in command of a detachment of 125 men 
of the Arracan battalion, in the district of Tharawaddy. The 
greater part of that district was in a lawless state, overrun by bands 
of armed men, under the orders of Moung Goung Gee, by some of 
whom Lieutenant P—— expected to be attacked. The Burmese 
headman of the village had informed him that two spies were to be 
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despatched from the camp of Moung Goung Gee to that of Lieu- 
tenant P 

On December rsth (on which day Lieutenant P had been 
reinforced by a company of the roth Native Infantry) two Burmese 
were seized in Lieutenant P *s camp; they were declared to be 
the spies expected. Whereupon Lieutenant P , Within an hour 
after they were taken, tied them up, and had them then and there 
shot to death, himself giving the word of command. 

The Governor-General in Council cannot but regard this act as 
justly calling for the severest condemnation of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. 

Lieutenant P ’s plea that the destruction of these men as 
spies was justified by the custom of war, is, in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment, utterly untenable. 

Admitting to the fullest degree Lieutenant P ’s allegation 
that his detachment was in the midst of hostilities; that armed 
marauders or insurgents were in his vicinity, and were expected 
shortly to attack him; and that the men whom he seized were 
actually spies from the insurgents’ camp; his act will, in the eyes 
of Government, still stand wholly without justification. 

The destruction of these two wretches averted no danger from 
his force; it could exercise no material influence on his opponent. 
Whatever danger might be involved in their presence as spies had 
been counteracted, for they were alreadyin his power; the Governor- 
General considers it to be utterly idle to say that safe custody 
could be found for them only in death. 

The words employed by Lieutenant P in his defense before 
the court-martial: ‘‘ You may make it the moral of my court-martial, 
‘Never assume responsibility, even for the purpose of saving blood- 
shed,’”’ are calculated to be effective as declamation before a court; 
but that they did not convince the court-martial of his innocence is 
plainly apparent from the court’s verdict, which, although it de- 
clared Lieutenant P not to have committed murder, and 
convicted him of the crime of manslaughter, which he did not com- 
mit, yét pronounced his conduct culpable to the extent of feloniously 
taking life. Such declamation, however, when tested by facts, is 
void of all solid substance. 

The act of Lieutenant P , in destroying these men, was 
not necessary to the safe custody of two bound prisoners among 
200 soldiers; it did nothing for the safety of his detachment. It 
could not possibly have averted attack at the moment; and the 
supposition cannot an instant be admitted that it would influence 
the chief, Moung Goung Gee, to abstain from his opposition there- 
after. 

There was, therefore, no call for Lieutenant P——— assuming the 
responsibility of the immediate death of these men. 

The Government of India must ever value highly the exhibition 
of energy, determination, and absence of undue fear of responsi- 
bility in the officers of the army. But all these qualities may be 
possessed and displayed in the highest degree, without the com- 
mission of any such act as that for which Lieutenant P has 
been arraigned before a court-martial. 


The Most Noble the Governor-General in Council protests against 
the condemnation of it being represented as a discouragement on 
the part of the Government of the exercise by the officers of the 
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Indian Army of a spirit of resolution, and of readiness to meet the 
responsibilities of every position in which the course of their service 
may place them. 

Lieutenant P was selected for detached employment with 
the Arracan battalion; his conduct on this occasion requires that that 
distinction should be taken from him. 

The Most Noble the Governor-General in Council accordingly 
requests that his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will be so 
good as to remove Lieutenant P from the Arracan battalion 
and remand him to his proper regiment, the 39th Native Infantry, 
releasing him at the same time from arrest. 


Suppose, for the sake of argument, that courts-martial in 
the Philippines ‘have been affected by a fellow-feeling, and 
have been all too lenient in their judgments.”’ Should the 
fate of a system of law depend upon this circumstance? Ifa 
few juries find against the evidence, is it necessary to begin at 
once to advocate reform of the institution of trial by jury? 
Every system of law stands more or less upon opinion. If that 
opinion is turned against it, and reverence and confidence 
taken away from it, any system, however ancient, is liable 
in time to be swept away. ‘The constitutions of courts of 
justice are too serious matters to be put back or forward at 
pleasure, like a boy’s first watch, for experiment’s sake.” 
(Sir Walter Scott.) Because I realize the power of the press 
to revolutionize any system of judicature, I regret to see it 
assume the réle of the innovator or manifest dislike to a system 
of whose merits and deficiencies it is, in general, only a hasty 
and imperfectly informed judge. 

It is not claimed for the law military that it is the per- 
fection of human reason. But, if not perfect, it has in} it 
much that is excellent, and no better system of laws has ever 
been devised by which to govern soldiers. Did any army 
ever take the field better disciplined than the regular force 
assembled in Cuba under General Shafter? Was our judicial 
system a factor to bring about that state of discipline and 
efficiency? If it was, what necessity exists for any essential 
alterations? If some of the great and good lawyers’ of our 
country could be gotten into the Army as soldiers there would 
be a combination into whose hands we could safely commit 
the task of overhauling our forms of military judicature. 
But unless, and until great legal abilities and the experience 
of the soldier are united in one individual, it is probably better 
that a few existing defects should be tolerated for some time 
longer. 
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This toleration, however, does not prevent us from giving 
respectful attention, by way of discussion, to the imperfections 
said to exist in our system. The present system of our laws 
has come down from England. No very material change 
has been made by us, and wherever made, the spirit of the 
system has, in general, been preserved. It will be seen by a 
comparison of the British and American military courts that 
the judicial principlesand the practicearesubtantially thesame. 

Winthrop, discussing the modifications of the Code of 1874, 
says: ‘‘Our military code, however, stands alone among our 
public statutes in its retaining many provisions and forms of 
expression dating back from two hundred to five hundred 
years, and while it is desirable that some of the Articles 
should be more precise or extended in scope, and the code 
itself be simplified by dropping a few Articles and consoli- 
dating others, any radical remodeling which would divest 
this time-honored body of law of its historical associations 
and interest would be greatly to be deprecated.”” (Winthrop 
Mil. Law & Prec., p. 15.) If in our code there is anything 
wrong of itself, or not adapted to the time, it has been col- 
lected there by the judgment of our legislators, who, it must 
be presumed, acted for the best interests of the military state. 
It is the sentences of courts-martial in the Philippines, not 
their powers, that are oftenest attacked. Would our law be 
improved if it was left to the court only to try the case, and to 
the reviewing officer, in the event of conviction, to determine 
what the punishment shall be? This innovation should, and 
probably would for atime, satisfy popular criticism. And think 
of the opportunity it would afford to an ambitious reviewing 
officer to gain popularity and the confidence of the press. By 
a slight change in the oath of a member of a court-martial 
he could be constrained to find according to the views of the 
authority convening the court. There is, however, an easier 
way to make members of courts-martial comply against their 
consciences with the new sophistical ideas of the press. This 
plan originated many years ago with an eccentric army officer 
of the old school, of whom it has been said that, whenever he 
had occasion to assemble a court-martial, he was accustomed 
to direct it to convene for the purpose of convicting such per- 
sons as might be properly brought before it. 

I have not room to take up and discuss the assertion that 
our Articles of War need overhauling. But without any in- 
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tention of giving offense, I may say that the Army would 
probably be pleased to see the provision of the 87th Article, 
enjoining calm and decent behavior, so extended as to include 
the press. 

A fault found with court-martial procedure is that an 
officiating judge advocate 1s empowered to expound the law. 
Simmons, alluding to this objection, says: “If any point arise 
upon a question of law, or otherwise, respecting which the 
court requires advice or instruction, and it is not satisfactorily 
afforded by the officiating judge advocate, the court, if a 
reference does not delay their proceedings, may refer the 
point to the judge advocate general for his legal opinion, the 
question being stated to him by the president, or, under the 
direction of the court, by the judge advocate; otherwise the 
court adjourns, and, through the president, reports to the 
commander of the forces, or to the officer by whose authority 
the court was convened. . . . . Whatever degree 
of deference may be due to the advice of the judge advocate, 
it must be remembered that he is not responsible to any 
court of justice for the opinion he may give, and——influenced, 
as all the members ought to be, by any reasoning which may 
tend to correct their judgment—they are still bound by their 
oath to administer justice, when any doubt may arise, av- 
cording to their conscience, the best of their own understand- 
ing, and the custom of war in like cases.”” (Simmons’ Courts- 
Martial, pp. 192-3). Our court-martial is under no sort of 
compulsion to take the advice or instruction of the officiating 
judge advocate; it may adjourn and refer the doubtful point 
to the officer by whose authority the court was convened. 
I see no reason in a practical point of view to try the experi- 
ment of having civilian judges employed on courts-martial. 
Why take medicines which our systems do not require? This 
innovation seems quite as inapplicable as it would be to have 
army officers sit with the judges in civil cases. How the 
novelty came to be introduced into the German Army, or 
the success of the experiment, are questions I am unable to 
solve. I prefer to look to England, the home of our laws, for 
the rules of courts and forms of jurisprudence. 

It is possible for the principles of our system of law to re- 
main the same, even though alterations, to suit the times and 
circumstances, are made in its form of procedure. 

While the science of military law should be progressive, the 
evident utility of every alteration must be demonstrated be- 
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fore it is adopted. As the law stands now the President and 
Congress are the only authorities to whom an appeal lies from 
the findings and sentences of courts-martial. Is it practi- 
cable to have a military court of appeals? Is such a necessity 
felt and acknowledged? It is wrong to exclude any principle 
of improvement, and if courts-martial are in general pre- 
judiced or partial, there ought to be a higher court open to 
the production and review of their proceedings. The failure 
of justice is the greatest dishonor to all laws and to all tri- 
bunals.. While Congress alone can create a court of appeals, 
the opinions of our guardians of the law military should con- 
trol in the course of this important addition. Indeed, the 
measure should originate with those who are familiar with 
the construction of our peculiar system, and able, therefore, 
to resist any spirit of innovation or experiment at the expense 
of discipline. General Sherman, speaking to the graduating 
class at West Point, June 12, 1882, expressed himself as quite 
willing to see a court of appeals on courts-martial established. 
He evidently had in view a court with final jurisdiction in 
cases of sentences to death or dismissal only. And it is[from 
this point of view that General Fry has discussed the wisdom 
and practicability of such a tribunal. (Military Miscellanies, 
p. 182, Fry.) 

“Blessed be not the complaining tongue, but blessed be 
the amending hand,” was the aphorism continually in the 
mouth of a great sage of the law. (Burke’s speech on Prose- 
cutions for Libels.) 

It is the duty, as well as within the power, of every officer 
of the Army to qualify himself for court-martial service. 
The curriculum of every army educational institution might 
profitably include the study of the law “of evidence,’”’ and 
that of “pleading.’’ The study of works on military law, 
and the practice of courts-martial are indispensable. But 
the judgment and exactness of practised lawyers are not re- 
quired of military men. 

I do not think that public opinion is inclined to assert false 
principles of military justice, or to destroy our court-martial. 
It may see a cause for complaint, but is willing, I believe, 
that the army should administer the remedy. The ancient 
and useful institution known as the court-martial will not 
perish or suffer much diminution of its powers unless the 
officers of the Army abuse or abandon the trust that has been 
placed in them by the people. 


AN OLD PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. 
By Captain JOHN H. PARKER, U.S. A. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH INFANTRY. 


E supply of ammunition to the firing line, 
after its ammunition shall have become par- 
tially or wholly exhausted, is as far, apparently, 
from having a practical solution as ever. 
At least no method of securing this supply 
has yet been announced. Apparently we still 
rely on the few rounds that a few men can carry up through 
the danger zone in haversacks, or on accidental features of the 
terrain which may permit pack trains to approach the firing 
line, as was the case at Santiago. Failing these, we can only 
send forward a new firing line to relieve the old one, a proceed- 
ing impracticable in the general case of a more or less open 
field of battle. 

Cognate to this problem is that of getting machine guns 
to some point where they can be effectively used, and of 
supplying them with ammunition at that point. The new 
field gun, with its telescopic sight, is evidently built for long- 
range work. Few will maintain, even in theory, that the place 
of the field gun is with the charging line, or that it can be 
maintained without cover at short range. It is safe to believe 
that still fewer will attempt this in the future on the battle- 
field. But none will contradict the assertion that machine 
guns can be so maintained, or that when so used they are a 
very powerful re-inforcement to the infantry. The objection 
to them is the difficulty of transporting them through the 
danger zone, with the considerable supply of ammunition they 
require. Concentration of Rifle Fire (by machine guns), and 
Ammunition Supply, are the two great unsolved tactical 
problems. 

These two problems depend on the same factor, viz.: the 
adoption of a practical device for the transportation of limited 
weights within the danger zone. Whatever device can be 
found to adequately meet this problem will insure the ammu- 
nition supply of the firing line, and will likewise insure the 
transportation of the light machine gun to the point where 
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its fire can -be made effective. Approached from this ground, 
the two problems are one, and present no great difficulty in 
their solution. 

Given such a device for transportation of a limited weight, 
by hand or by draft or by pack, as may be most convenient 
under the circumstances of terrain in the particular case, 
capable of handling comfortably a weight, say, of 1,500 pounds, 
we should establish a depot from the wagon trains as near as 
practicable to the firing line, not beyond probably 3,000 yards 
from it, which depot can be easily fed from the general ammu- 
nition train. If the line be very extended, we can have more 
than one such depot, to supply different parts of the line, since 
the wagons are moving free from danger at sufficient distance 
behind the firing line for protection. From these depots 
supplies of ammunition could then be moved forward by the 
supposed device as required, with minimum exposure of men 
or animals. Whatever device will meet this requirement for 
infantry ammunition will also fulfill all the requirements of 
machine or automatic guns. The gatling gun weighs 225 
pounds; the automatic 41 pounds. If we have a device which 
enables three or four men to move 1,500 poundsof ammunition, 
the same device will also enable the same men to move one 
of those guns with 1,300 pounds of ammunition. If they can 
get the 1,500 pounds of ammunition to the firing line where 
it is needed, they can likewise get the gun with the 1,300 
pounds of ammunition to the same point. 

A thousand 1ounds of rifle ammunition weighs, net, 68 
pounds; the 1,300 pounds assumed, therefore, isa supply amply 
sufficient for all practical purposes. The three gatling guns in 
action at the ‘“‘ Bloody Ford,” July 1, 1898, used in the eight 
and one-half minutes of continuous firing at that decisive 
point less than eight thousand rounds each, and went forward 
at once to the top of the captured hill without renewing their 
supply, and with sufficient ammunition to remain in action 
during the remainder of that day without additional supply. 
They carried 9,660 rounds each into action. Hence, the 
supply that could be carried within a limit of 1,300 pounds 
may be assumed as sufficient for all practical purposes, more 
especially since we have assumed the adoption of a device 
capable of being used to replenish the ammunition supply at 
any time. 

This problem, therefore, viewing the whole statement 
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above as a single problem, depends on the invention of such a 
device. Required: a carriage capable of moving a weight of 
1,500 pounds, and of mounting for firing a gatling gun or an 
automatic gun; capable of being moved readily by hand by 
two or three men over reasonably level ground; capable of 
being moved by draught, by a single animal, over ground that 
is too rough for traction by hand, and which, therefore, would 
necessarily present features of cover; capable of being moved 
by pack animals anywhere that a pack animal can go, on 
ground that is too rough for draft, and which, therefore, 
again presents cover; and capable of being quickly converted, 
without tools, from one to the other of these methods of 
transportation. 

Such a device would fulfill, in every particular, all the re- 
quirements of an infantry ammunition cart, and of an ideal 
carriage for machine guns. It would solve the greatest 
unsolved tactical problem we have to-day, and would put 
within our grasp the possibility of availing ourselves to the 
fullest extent of the withering fire of machine guns in the 
future. It would bring about at once the necessity of adopting 
some definite plan for making use of the ammunition cart, and 
of using advantageously the machine gun fire thus placed at 
the disposal of the firing line. 

If we assume the adoption of such a carriage, then we come 
to the discussion of what organization will give the best 
service to the fighting line. Here there is room for great 
divergence of honest opinion, and open discussion may clarify 
these differences so that the method finally adopted will be 
that best adapted to the interest of the whole service. It is 
with the hope of eliciting such a discussion that these views 
are presented. 

The unit for fighting is undoubtedly the battalion; and 
for that reason, doubtless, many will advocate the use of one 
such cart to every battalion, under the direction of the bat- 
talicn commander. This is virtually the adoption of sections 
as an integral part of the units to be served. 

On the other hand, the unit of direction will be the brigade. 
The brigade commander, without a doubt, will be the man 
who exercises the most important and direct supervision over 
the firing line. Even at Santiago, what we now remember is 
the action of the different brigades. Wikoff’s, with its three 
commanders, shot down in ten minutes; Hawkins’, with its 
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magnificent leadership; Sumner’s cavalry command, which 
proved that our cavalry is as good infantry without bayonets 
as any in the world; and all the other roll call of magnificent 
troops that stormed San Juan Hill until they stormed their 
way to the top and held it with their toes dug into the grass 
roots to keep from being blown off the top by the stream of 
leaden hail which swept over the crest from Santiago as the 
Dons rallied to defend their second line. Those who know the 
inside history of that battle will attach still more importance 
to the functions of the brigade commanders without in the 
least derogating from the credit due to higher commanders. 
And so we may safely conclude that at present it is the 
brigade commander who virtually controls the firing line, in 
so far as any of the higher officers can exercise control after 
the bloody issue is joined. 

Those who hold to this view may well hold that the cart is 
a brigade affair, to be held under the eye and control of the 
brigade commander. That he should have under his personal 
supervision the reserves of ammunition and the machine guns 
for his own brigade, and be able to use both at whatever time 
may be desirable to his trained judgment. That is my own 
view, which is believed to have the merit of being reached 
after as large an amount of study and experience as has been 
devoted to this problem by any officer. It is presented for 
discussion, along with the other view. 

Others will maintain that the division or corps is the unit 
on which the organization of this factor should be based, and 
will cite that the reserve ammunition of the whole corps at 
Santiago was under the personal control of the Corps Com- 
mander, with such success that there was never a shortage of 
ammunition at any time; that the machine guns were used 
in the same manner with marked success; and that it is well to 
adhere to a method that was successful in the greatest battle 
we have had in recent years. 

I might reply to these views, but to do so would be to 
forestall the comments of others, which it is desired to draw 
out. It may be safely held that no problem of organization 
now open is more important than the one I have here presented. 
Those who care to discuss it can assume that the cart spoken 
of above will do what is suggested; that it will meet all the 
requirements stated. 

My own solution would be a number of carts equal to the 
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number of battalions, organized in brigade detachments, under 
the personal control of the brigade commander. An officer 
should have charge of each cart, which should carry its machine 
gun, of course. This solution would necessarily carry officers 
and men specially trained and assigned (or detailed) to this 
service, with the various grades necessary for suitable division 
of authority, responsibility and command. Such a scheme 
has been worked out and has been presented to the service in 
book form; but the principal point is that we should now, in 
time of peace, prepare to take full advantage of the device now 
available. Now is the time to work out our theories and 
prepare to apply them in battle. If we let the matter slide 
along, war willcome and find us in the same state of unprepared- 
ness in this particular that we were in in 1898, and are to-day, 
sofaraslaminformed. Let us get together and bring forward 
some method, whether it is mine or another officer’s, which will 
put us in a state of suitable preparation to solve this important 
problem in battle. 
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“LEE’S LIGHT HORSE.” 
IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


THE ARMY UNIFORM AND ITS PROTECTION. 
By Major JAMES CHESTER, U. S. ArtILLery (RETIRED) 


AN uniform be considered a subject of great 
military importance, or is it merely a matter 
of taste, comfort, and suitability? From the 
frequency with which our national military 
uniform is changed one cannot help thinking 
that it belongs to the latter category. There is 
nothing sentimental about it. Every change 

merely introduces a copy or a caricature of some foreign uni- 

form. There is nothing national about it. It tells no story of 
our own military achievements. It recalls to memory no heroic 
deeds. It breathes no burning patriotism into the heart of 
him that wears it. It merely keeps him warm, and reminds 
every beholder of the existence of a possible foe. Is not this 
much to be regretted? Does it not call loudly for correction? 

One cannot help regretting that the Continental uniform 
was discarded. Coeval with our national existence, and 
sanctified by our Revolutionary struggles, it would have 
preached patriotism, valor, endurance, and discipline, where- 
ever it was worn or exhibited. It would have been something 
more than the clothing of a soldier. 

Uniform ought to be utilized for educational purposes. 
It should tell not only the arm of service to which the wearer 
belongs, and his regiment and company, but it should pro- 
claim the heroic deeds of that particular organization. The 
introduction into the uniform of a regiment, of simple decora- 
tions, which might be awarded to it by proper authority for 
distinguished gallantry in action, would add to its sacredness 
and greatly increase its teaching power. An extra button 
with some historic name and date upon it would be an in- 
spiration to latter-day recruits. One feels that little things 
like that would endear the uniform to the soldier and make 
him realize that in a measure at least, the honor of his regi- 
ment was in his keeping. Could there be a better foundation 
to build military virtues on than that? 

But our adaptations in the way of uniform have no such 
qualities. There is nothing sacred about them either to the 
eyes of the soldier or the citizen. They tell no story of our 
glorious past. They stimulate nobody’s imagination; they 
awaken no sentiments of respect. They merely label the 
wearer as being of a certain trade or profession, and in addi- 
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tion, where the insignia of military rank is worn, it proclaims 
the right to command in certain situation. It is the outward 
emblem of the power conferred on the wearer by his commis- 
sion. And so some civilians, who have assimilated only half 
the idea, don the insignia without the warrant of a commission. 
Some street-car conductors wear a captain’s shoulder straps, 
and a New York paper says that the head porter of a certain 
hotel wears the uniform of a major-general. Should not such 
conduct be made criminal? 

If such cases were rare, one might patiently wait until good 
taste and common sense corrected the absurdity. But such 
cases are not rare. The absurdity stares every traveller in 
the face, almost wherever he goes. And it seems to be on 
the increase. It is an evil that should be stopped. Neither 
good taste nor patriotism was able to prevent the misuse of 
the National Flag. The law had to be invoked. The same 
remedy will have to be applied in the case of the National 
Uniform. 


Postscript. 


The above remarks on the Army Uniform represent the last 
contribution to the JourNaL from the pen of a gallant soldier and 
versatile and accomplished military writer to whom the MILITARY 
Service INsTITUTION is indebted for much editorial collaboration 
and many valuable original papers on a variety of professional 
subjects. After an active service in the Army of forty-four years, 
Major Cuester devoted his life on the Retired List to recording the 
results of his experiences for the benefit of his successors. He won 
distinction in the Civil War and, subsequently, as an instructor at 
the Artillery School. He died at Washington, D.C., May 28, 1903, 
in the seventieth year of his age.—[Ep.] 


A FILIPINO DEATH-WARRANT. 


/HROUGH the courtesy of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, 
the JOURNAL is permitted to publish the 
following correspondence and facsimiles of 
—S—[—_ Filipino MSS. comprised among the archives of 
the War Department. 


I, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1903. 
THE CHIzF OF THE BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


‘ War Department, Washington, D. C. 
SIR: 

I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy and translation of an 
important document I found among the records of the Philippine 
Insurgent government yesterday. The note on the back is in the 
handwriting of Emilio Aguinaldo, a handwriting with which I am 
familiar, and one of such peculiar mannerisms that it cannot be 
mistaken by one who has seen much of it. I have a quantity of 
holographic letters and notes in my official possession; the most 
cursory comparison between them and the handwriting of this note 
will show its identity. 

On January 4, 1899, a proclamation was issued by General 
Otis in which he declared the sovereignty of the United States over 
the beg ag Many protests were drawn up in the Philippines 
against this; most of them were drawn up by order of the Insurgent 
government, but this letter was probably an unsolicited evidence 
of the adhesion of some Katipunan lodge, or one of the popular 
clubs in Manila organized by Sandico while in the pay of the United 
States government; clubs whose name covered their real purpose, 
the formation of groups ready at a given signal to attack the Americans 
within the city. 

Probably this paper was handed to Aguinaldo by a delegation 
of the signers. If this was the case, the man who signs first, Feliciano 
Cruz, was one of the delegates. Aguinaldo probably talked with 
him in private, and as a result of the conversation, wrote this note 
on the back of the paper. The other name does not appear in the 
signatures. He was probably some follower or intimate of Cruz. 

It is to be noted that General Otis’ residence was in the barrio 
or ward of San Miguel. The signers of this paper were men who 
lived about it and knew the grounds well; some of them may have 
been servants in the house. 

The attack on the American outposts did not occur until Febru- 
ary 4, 1899. Iam, sir, 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun R. M. Tay or, 
Captain, 14th Infantry, U.S.A 
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TT, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1903. 
THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


War Department, Washington, D. C. 

I enclose herewith photographic copies of the document tu 
which I referred in my letter of April 9, 1903, to you, a copy of 
which is inclosed herewith. I also inclose photographic copies of 
two holographic Tagalo documents, written by E. Aguinaldo, also 
on file in this office, which will serve for the purpose of identifyi ing 
the handwriting of the note on the back of Document “ 

Upon looking over these papers again I am of the opinion that 
Severino Kintiongco, whose name appears on the first page of Docu- 
ment ‘‘A,’’ immediately under that of Feliciano Cruz, is the same 
as the Seberino Kitionko written on the last page by E. Aguinaldo. 
The spelling is not the same, but the sound of the two names as pro- 
nounced by a Tagalo are the same, and probably Aguinaldo made 
this note during a conversation in which the two men had given 
their names to him verbally. He did not turn over the document 
to see how they spelled them. 

Document ‘‘B”’ is the draft of an order appointing a commission 
to seize the arms of all men who have no license to carry them. It 
is not signed, but the handwriting is that of Aguinaldo, and it is 
written upon his private paper stamped with his name. 

Attention is invited to the identity of the word ‘‘gral,’’ con- 
traction used for ‘‘General,”’» in A and B. The original of this docu- 
ment is filed as 5—2 Captured Insurgent Records. 

The original of C is the holographic draft of a letter dated Ma- 
lolos, February 10, 1899, from E. Aguinaldo to M. Trias, giving 
plan of an attack on the United States positions near Cavite, and 
directions for fire tactics to be employed by his troops. It is signed 
with his initials, E. A. 

The portion copied consists of the last three paragraphs of a 
long document of four folio pages. I have chosen it to show the 
general characteristic of Aguinaldo’s hand, when written in haste. 
When written slowly it is more regular but in drafts of document 
to be copied or elaborated by some one else, in order to be used by 
himself, his handwriting in the many papers written by him filed 
in this office and that of the note on the back of A are all the same. 
These two documents are in Tagaio. Aguinaldo writes very little 
in Spanish, a language he wrote imperfectly. 

he original of C- is filed as 5-4; the orignal of A is filed as 
1199-1, both in Captured Insurgent Records. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun R. M. Tay tor, 


Captain, 14th Infantry, U.S. A 
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Enclosures. 
III. 


Co f Original. 
(Sellos): (Copy of Original.) [A] 


Ntro. Honorable Presidente: 

Los mismos firmantes que suscriben la adjunta exposicién; 
por la presente protestamos contra la_proclama americana; no 
reconocemos otra autoridad que la de Dios y del Gbno. Rebolu- 
cionario, y exponemos nuestras vidas y haciendas por la Ynde- 
oa de nuestra patria. 

anila, S. Migual—r12 de Enoro de 1899. 
Feliciano Cruz (25 signature follow). 
(On back in handwriting of E. Aguinaldo.) 

Leberino Kitionko, 
Feliciano de Cruz, 


matar 1 Gral—Otis. Comisionado pa— 


(Translation of Above.) 
(Stamps) 


Our HonoraBLe PRESIDENT: 

We, the signers, who subscribe the declaration appended; by 
these presents protest against the American proclamation; we rec- 
ognize no authority but that of God and the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment, and we offer our lives and property for the independence 
of our country. 

Manila, S. Miguel—January 12, 1899. 
Feliciano Cruz (25 signatures follow.) 

(On the back is written in the handwriting of E. Aguinaldo.) 
Leberino Kitionko, 
Feliciano de Cruz, Commissioned. 
to kill General Otis. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Bureau or Insucar Arrairs, April 9, 1903. 

I certify that this copy of the original document on file among 
the captured Philippine insurgent records now in this office, and 
the translation thereof, are correct. 

Joun R. M. Taytor, 
Captain r4th Infantry, U. S. A., 
In Charge Captured Phillipine Insurgent Records. 
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TROOP PROPERTY CARDS. 
By Captain G. E. STOCKLE, U. S. Cavatry. 


INSTITUTION, September, 1902,Captain Pattison 
has formulated a system of keeping the Troop 
record of the enlisted man which seems to be 
excellent. It is based on an idea that is 

-_ = being more and more adopted in commercial 
and business life, that of the card system. This has been 
proven to be well adapted to the needs of a great variety 
of businesses and it has some conspicuous advantages over 
the system of books it is intended to replace. The blue 
print method of copying advocated by Captain Brown in 
No. 119 of the JouRNAL would make the whole system complete 
and a boon to the Troop commander and Troop clerk. 

It appears to me, however, that in one respect the model 
form given in Captain Pattison’s article does not completely 
fill the bill. It may be that the space headed “Property 
Issued to Soldier”’ is to be used only in the event of a transfer, 
but such does not plainly appear to be the intention, and if 
it is intended to serve as a current record of property issued 
then the space allowed is much too small. I think most 
officers appreciate the necessity for an accurate and systematic, 
as well as simple, method of bookkeeping to account for 
the property charged to the men. I make the following 
suggestion : 

Let the space “ Property Issued to Soldier’”’ be used only 
when the man is transferred. He will probably not have a 
full kit, and in most cases will have very little, so the space 
allowed will be sufficient. Then have a separate set of loose 
leaves or’cards for the current account of property. I would 
have accounts opened separately for property of each of 
the supply departments, but it would, I think, be practicable 
to have them all carried in the same binder, say, first Ordnance, 
then Q. M. Supplies, then Signal, etc. The bulk would vary 
with the number of men, but I do not think would exceed 
300 pages. Guide tags pasted on the edges would minimize 
the labor of locating any particular card. 
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| 64 TROOP PROPERTY CARDS 
i 
i 
| (Form for Back of Card.) 
i ARTICLES CHARGED ON MUSTER ROLLS. 
DATE. | ARTICLE. | NO. $ CTS. ||CHARGED ON ROLL OF: REMARKS. 
| 
3/15/02 Spurs | 1 | | March & April, 1902 | 
if 
s/29j02| Spurs | 2 | May & June, 1902 | 
|——|| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
ARTICLES DROPPED PER B OF S. 
DATE. | ARTICLE. | NO. $ cts. || B OF S APPROVED. | REMARKS. 
1/18/02 Link I Jan. 16, ’o2. 
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In the model here shown I have taken the ordnance 
equipment of a cavalry soldier as representing the greatest 
number of articles any man would be charged with. The 
model has been drawn on a half sheet of foolscap, 14 inches 
by 8% inches, but for uniformity as well as for additional 
space, I would use a sheet the size Captain Pattison recom- 
mends, 17 inches by 13 % inches, ruled with lines % inch apart 
parallel to the shorter side. At the top an inch is allowed 
for the perforations used in the binder. Then a line shows 
the name of the man, his rank and troop number. Below 
this a double vertical line through the middle of the card 
divides it into debit and credit sides. These are 634 inches 
wide. In the middle of each a column of 1} inches is ruled 
for the headings. On either side the space is divided by 
an equal number of vertical lines % inch apart, making ten 
columns on either side of the column of headings. There will 
be 47 horizontal lines. The list of equipment taken from 
Ordnance Memorandum No. 29 shows 35 articles which would 
probably be issued. This gives some extra lines which can 
be used to enter exceptional articles issued for another purpose. 
Some articles are more often lost than others, spurs for in- 
stance, and it may and does happen that a man will lose 
more than ten at different times during his enlistment. In 
such case spurs could be entered on a blank line and the 
record carried forward without necessitating the making of 
a new card. 

Use of the Card.—To the left of each list of articles are 
columns for dates, to the right corresponding columns for 
charges or credits. Take spurs for example: On September 
23, 1901, Private Smith was issued two spurs. On March 
15, 1902, he was credited with one spur and on the same date 
was issued one spur. On May 29, 1902, he was credited with 
two spurs and on the same day two spurs were issued to him. 
The term credit covers the transaction whether the spurs 
were turned in to the storeroom, lost and charged or dropped 
per Board of Survey. In the first case the record is complete. 
In the second and third a further record is necessary, and 
this is made on the opposite side of the card under its appro- 
priate heading. 

The list of articles of Ordnance, Q. M. Supplies, etc., ap- 
propriate for issue to the soldiers of the different arms, would 
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be printed on the cards, and it would be a matter of a few 
minutes to issue and charge an equipment, and the permanent 
record would remain for reference as long as the man was 
in service. When he was discharged his card would be 
taken out and filed with the records, so that only live matter 
would be in the book. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ROMAN CAMPS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE REMAINS AT LAMBESSA, NORTH AFRICA. 


By the Paris Correspondent of the Scientific American 


(by whose permission this reprint is made). 


HE Roman camp and city of Lambessa (ancient Lambaesis) is 
one of the most prominent of the remains in the north of 
Africa. Its history is intimately connected with that of the 

III. Augustan Legion, which occupied the country during the period 
of the Empire. At the commencement of the second century (about 
125) it received a great development under the Emperor Hadrian, 
who made it the headquarters of the African troops, and went there 
in person to review the soldiers. Lambessa soon became the first 
military post in North Africa. A large and flourishing town grew 
up near the camp. Lambessa reached its highest prosperity under 
Septimius Severus, after which it declined, owing to the removal of 
the troops. At the end of the fifth century its glory had waned into 
insignificance. In later centuries the whole was reduced to the state 
of ruins in which it now appears. 

The camp of Lambessa, in spite of its present ruinous state, is the 
best, and in fact almost the only, example of the method used by the 
Romans in the construction of their military retrenchments. Should 
the ground be excavated methodically in the future, it will no doubt 
afford a solution of a great number of obscure points relating to 
Roman military architecture. 

In laying out a camp the Romans followed a well-defined method. 
Almost always the camp was established on a slightly sloping ground, 
so as to allow the General easily to survey the troops as well as the 
surrounding country. A water supply was furnished by a river or 
springs in the neighborhood. The camp was not to be placed near 
an eminence from which the enemy could explore it or throw pro- 
jectiles. It is to be remarked that the site chosen for the camp at 
Lambessa fulfills all these requirements. The form of the retrench- 
ments was nearly always rectangular, and the angles were rounded 
off so as to diminish the effect of projectiles. The interior of the 
camp was divided into four parts by two main avenues which ran 
parallel to the walls and crossed in the center. At the ends of these 
main thoroughfares were the four gates of the camp which were 
placed at the cardinal points of the compass. The gates were usually 
defended by projecting towers on each side, either round or square. 
The headquarters of the commanding officer were placed in the center 
of the camp at the intersection of the two main ways. The building 
here situated was known as the Pretorium, as originally the pretcr 
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i was the chief magistrate in time of war. When the camp was only 
ir temporary the officers camped in a tent like the soldiers, but where 
it was to be established for a long period, as in the present case, a 
more or less important building was erected for the officers and 
; suitable lodgments for the soldiers. Thus at Lambessa, which was 
i occupied by the III. Augustan Legion for about two hundred years, 
! the Pretorium somewhat resembles a Roman house, having an 
interior court around which were disposed the various offices and 
apartments. 

The Pretorium, of which a view is shown in the engraving, is 
the most important and the best preserved of the structures at 
Lambessa. It is rectangular in shape, measuring about seventy-six 
feet on a side. Its four faces are almost alike, having a large central 
arch with a smaller one on each side. The exterior is decorated by 
superposed pilasters and had alsoa set of isolated columns resting upon 
pedestals. The keystone of the northern arch bears a Victory in 
j relief, holding a palm branch. Statues were placed in niches on each 
; side of the arch between the columns. The frieze has an inscription 
showing the date of the restoration of the edifice under Gallienus 
(268 A.D.). Of the four ways which led from the Pretorium only 
two are completely uncovered. The Pretorian way, leading to the 
north gate, is visible over all its length, being a wide avenue laid with 
flagstones in a remarkably good state of preservation. Scarcely a 
stone is missing over its whole length. The deep grooves which have 
been worn in the flagstones by the chariot wheels are clearly visible, 
. like those of Pompeii. The sidewalk is ‘slightly elevated on either 
side. The total length of the avenue is 465 feet, and when it reaches 
the Praetorian gate it divides into two parts, a narrow one for the 
vehicles and a wider part for the footway. Enough of the Pretorian 
gate remains above ground to form an idea of its construction. It 
had a double vaulted passageway, and the remains of the sill which 
stopped the double folding gates are still visible. Two semicircular 
towers flanked the gate on each side. The interior formed the 
guard-house, and it is probable that the towers were connected in the 
upper story by a passageway running over the vaulting of the gate. 
) This disposition closely resembles the fortifications of the Middle Ages. 
} At Lambese, however, the walls of the camp were not surrounded 

by a moat, and the Roman writers state that moats were not dug 
around the camps except when these were situated in the enemy’s 

country, which was not the case here. 
The direction of the camp wall can be clearly followed on the 
i north side. The wall was flanked at intervals by towers which 
however, did not project, but were turned toward the inside, being 
used as platforms for the catapults and other machines. A partial 
i excavation, which has been made at the northeast angle, shows that 
the thickness of the wall is less here than the main part. In the 
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interior of the bastion which was constructed here were found a 
number of projectiles the size of anegg. These must have been used 
in the ballistae and catapults. From the four gates start the great 
military roads. The northern road divides into two branches, one 
of which leads across the country to Batna El Kantara and Biskra 
and the other to Constantine. The eastern route has also two 
branches, one running direct to Lebessa, by way of Timgad, while 
the second branch leads to the town and from thence joined the 
former. These military routes, which are now buried, are recognized 
by the lines of tombs which bordered them, as in the case of the 
Appian Way and the Street of the Tombs at Pompeii. At Lambese 
the roads were bordered on each side by tombs or mausoleums, some 
of which are still standing. The most remarkable of these tombs is 
that of Flavius Maximus, prefect of the legion. The tomb is about 
two miles from the camp. In order to restore it, it was taken apart 
in 1849, and at three feet below the ground was found a lead recep- 
tacle containing a glass lamp and a pottery vase with the ashes of 
the defunct. The whole was put back in place and the tomb re- 
erected. 


Barreriz pe Baustes et CATAPULTES 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE FRANKLIN PAPERS BELONGING 
TO THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


I. 
From Gen. CHARLEs LEE.* 


Camp, Dec. ye roth, 1775. 

EAR SIR:—I find that Gates has sent you a copy of my letter. 
D I hope it iscorrect as I am desirous it should be printed on con- 
dition it meets with your approbation,the othertoLd you 

may likewise publish, but I cou’d wish that his Lordship’s name 
shou’d be omitted and that the title shou’d be General Lee’s letter 
to a noble Lord — We are all here a good deal surprised and not 
a little shock’d at the proceedings of your Assembly.— We conceive 
that the Injunction laid by these Gentlemen on their delegates to 
dissent from any resolve leading to independence is ill-timed imperti- 


*This picture, uced from Moore's Treason of Charles Lee, was originally engraved 
for a work written by Dr. T. Girdlestone to prove that Lee was the author of the Junius letters. 
It is from a likeness taken when Lee returned from Poland, in his uniform, as aide-de-cam 
to King Stanislaus. Girdlestone says: ‘Though designed as a caricature, it was allowed, 
by all who knew Gen. Lee, to be the only successful delineation either of his countenance or 
person. 
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nence and impolitic, for as the question has not been agitated we 
can see no good effects from it, and apprehend many bad ones— 
it is indeed doing the busyness of Government better than any 
of their hireling writers—these Creatures in order to prejudice 
the People at home against you have labour’d to spread the opinion 
that independance is what you aim at and they seem to have labour’d 
without success but this injunction will now give a solidity to their 
assertions which before they were destitute of—it also betrays some 
symptoms of timidity than which at a crisis like the present nothing 
can be more pernicious. I am myself inclin’d to think that America 
is not yet ripe for independance, nor am I sure as men’s minds are 
now disposed that it wou’d be for their advantage, but at the same 
time I am pursuaded that if you loudly proclaim that nothing shall 
induce you to break the bands you risk the total loss of your liberties 
—a declaration of this kind will encourage and enable the Ministry 
to stand their ground or at least to procrastinate the issue—in short 
I am conceited enough to wish the Continent would adopt the 
sentiment and language of my letter to Burgoyne—that is if you 
chuse to declare great affection for the mother country, to assure 
in that unless they give up immediately the Ministry and ministerial 
system you are determined to dissolve the connection—I am much 
mistaken if this is not the time you ought to pursue—have you 
received my propositions and do you approve of ’em? I wish you 
would send some man who has the reputation of being a soldier to 
Virginia—I think Virginia is our weak vulnerable part—I have 
the highest opinion of Mr. Henry—but it is inconceivable how 
necessary it is in order to convince the Common People with confi- 
dence that a reputed Soldier shou’d be at their head.—They cannot 
be persuaded that a man who has seen no service (altho of the 
first abilities) should lead them to victory—this, I know, is folly 
and superstition, but it is a folly and superstition you must give 
way to.—I really believe that the dullest Adjudant with the bare 
reputation of having seen many battles and received one or two 
wounds has a better chance of effecting great things at the head of 
a raw people than a man possessed of all the attributes of Marshal 
Turenne himself, if the latter was supposed not to have seen service. 
—They never will think themselves safe under his auspices—I had 
a ridiculous instance of this trouble here—a grave citizen from N. 
Haven one day visited plow’d hill with me—a shell was-thrown by 
the Enemy—this wise Person immediately seized me by the arm— 
I happened not to stoop when the shell was seemingly over our heads 
—my companion held himself erect, altho the rest fell flat on their 
faces—as soon as he had recovered breath he told me he was sure 
I must act right, and that he was perfectly safe by doing just as I 
did—I mention this circumstance as a proof of bigotry which must 
be indulged—upon the whole, I must repeat, that I think Virginia 
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in danger and that you ought to take your precautious.— We were 
for some time uneasy at the backwardness the Men shew’d in enlisting 
for the new Army—but the tide has turned and the affair goes on 
most swimmingly—our Army will be soon complete—give us Powder 
and Boston shall be yours.— You would much oblige me by the present 
of a few lines from time to time—adieu, Dr Sir 


Yours most sincerely 
Cuartes LEE.* 
The Franklin Papers. v. 4, No. 75. 


II, 


From Captain WILLIAM GOFORTH, 


THREE RIVERS, 22 Feb., 1776. 


Sir.—I have been informed that it is a custom in the polite 
world when about to address a stranger to apologize for so doing. 
But in order to evade the necessity of such tedious business I have 
only to prove that I am perfectly well acquainted with you, which 
I shall evince by assuring you that a number of years ago when in 
Providence and looking out of the window I saw you pass by. But 
perhaps you may notwithstanding my good acquaintance and the 
great right I have to the freedom, ask why it is that I write. I 
answer because I understood that you are a great man, that you 
can turn the common course of nature, that you have power with 
the Cods and can rob the clouds of their tremendious thunder. 
Rouse once more my old Trojan, collect the heavy thunders of the 
United Colonies and convey them to the regions of the North and 
enable us to shake the Quebec walls or on the other hand inform us 
how to extract the electric fire from the center—then perhaps we 
may be able to draw a vein athwart their magazene and send them 
upwards cloathd as Elijah was with a suit of fire, one or the other of 
these must be done or we shall be drove to the necessity of another 
frolick of boarding the Town. 

As this is now the third time that I have been sent forth after 
the Tories in the Province the which has given me a small view 
of the situation of the country as also of the circumstances, condition 


Nots.—Charles Lee, a Major-General in the American Continental Army during the Revolu- 
tion. He served asa British officer in Portugal, 1762 Poland. Wasanearly supporter of the 
p Fn. colonists, and in 1775 was commissioned b by Congress a Major-General, serving in = 
Southern department with credit. In 1 wu, he was captured by the British and was 
until 1778. At the battle of mouth he was guilty of misconduct in the pmo 
of the enemy. Was tried and convicted and while awaiting sentence wrote a grossly disrespect- 
ful letter to “the Commander-in-Chief, on which account he was wounded in a duel with an 
ote-de-com of Washington. He retired toa small estate inVirginia, where he lived in seclusion 
books and dogs. He died at Philadelphia in obscure lodgings, October 2, 1782. He 
Published many political and military essays. It was his wish expressed in his will that he 
should be buried in any church or churchyard, or within a mile of any Presbyterian or 
y-— Lh meeting-house, saying that since his residence in America he had kept so much bad 
company, that he sished to it when 
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and disposition of the people, an Idea of which I would fain convey 
to you therefore would just say I apprehend their disposition is to 
be for freedom, their condition and circumstances in general very 
poor being not opulent and very unlearnt. As to their situation 
it is distressed and pitiable for notwithstanding the breathings that 
they and all the Human Race must have for freedom yet from a fear 
that we shall either be forced out of the Province by the ministerial 
troops on the one hand or that we shall leave them to fall a sacrifice 
on the other when we have carried our point with Great Britain 
they are reduced to the greatest distress. That they may be relieved 
from slavery I hope we shall soon be in possession of Quebec and 
they have members in the Congress and a civil government estab- 
lished. I would think it an excellent expedient in order to open 
their eyes and raise their appetite for freedom that twenty or thirty 
Protestant clergymen of different denominations should be sent 
into the Province who were orthodox both in religion and liberty 
and whose great concern would rather be to promote the Church 
of Christ and to clothe human nature with happinesss than to gain 
customers to support any sectarian purpose. Iam of opinion many 
of them might get moderate livings from the people but what do 
you think of a few missionaries.—Should you employ any show no 
respect to denominations.—As to forms I think the people have a 
good a right to compose now as in past ages and if you think that 
George the third has sinned the unpardonable sin race his name 
out of the common prayer-book and put in the name of the Congress 
which I suppose is as much connected with Episcopacy as he is 
and instead of giving them a sallery from the Society in England 
give them a sallery from the Society in Philadelphia and I'll warrant 
they will promote Whiggism. As the Canadians bestow but little 
learning on their sons I would beg leave to recommend the sending 
to this Province forty or fifty discreet young men as schoolmasters 
—the consequence will be that the Protestants sons will be qualified 
for places of profit and honour and by a very natural consequence 
fall into them. Doctors also are much wanted and might be useful 
in the same way—this will be proselytering without persecution. 
The regular officers are violent in abusing the Canadians because 
they were not true to tyranny.—Our people seem in some measure 
to be quite out of humor with them because some have changed sides 
but of this I think no man will think strange who is in the least 
acquainted with the history of the civil wars in England. However 
I think it will be necessary from a number of considerations to have 
at least an army of ten thousand men in this Province to secure 
the Province to ourselves and relieve the people from their fears. 
Since I began this letter I have understood that Messrs. Walker and 
Price from Montreal have gone to the Congress who can give you 
the last information of this Province. Mr. Walker has been maimd 
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for choosing in these corrupt times to be an honest magistrate and 
his property burnt for choosing to be a friend to the United Colonies. 
—Sir I am afraid I have tired your patience and therefore shall 
conclude wishing you when your time comes a pleasant and easy 
passage into the other world asI imagine by the pursers book that 
it cant be long before you will be under way. 


Perhaps Sir you will say Wici1aM Gorortu Captain in 
you dont know me I cant the first batalion of the 

help that it is none of my New York forces Commander 
fault if you had looked of three Rivers and Father 
into the window as I looked of the Solid Boys in the 
perhaps your acquaintance Northern Army. 


might have been similar to mine however I must write you again I 
am not without my fears that the Northern Department will yet 
be neglected (as it has from the beginning of the Campain in every 
respect except that of provisions for which the Congress must have 
credit) as I have the command at this place it is natural to suppose 
I must know what forces are come to our assistance since the defeat 
at Quebec which I can assure you notwithstanding the bustle you 
perhaps think you have made does not amount to more than X 
exclusive of the garrisson which were at Quebec and some of which 
have been moving towards the scene of action, the Cape sometimes 
is impassable 20th March if we have not the heavy apparatus for 
a seige nor men enough to storm we shall soon be in pretty way 
in this part of the world. 23% Feb. in y® morning. 

X see the inclosed note. (omitted.) 

(The Franklin Papers, v. 4, No. 80.) 


III. 
From GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 


TICONDEROGA, July 31st, 1776. 

Dear Sir:—We are so far remov'd from the Seat of Government of 
the free and independant States of America & such an insurmountable 
barrier (Alb...y) between Us, that scarcely One Letter or the least 
intelligence can reach here from your Quarter; through the medium 
of my Chaplain I hope this will find you, as he promis’d to blow out 
the Brains of the Man who will attempt to take it from him. We 
are inform’d by way of Boston that Lord Howe has join’d the 
General before New York with a large fleet & Army and that the 
Militia of York, Jersey, Connecticut &c. have assembled to the Am’t 
of 60,0c0o—notwithstanding I own I have some apprehensions for 
the brave and generous sons of America, who will be oblig’d to bear 
the brunt of the day; a raw undisciplined Militia (who have farms 
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to mind & other concerns crowding in upon them) will in a few Weeks 
become impatient of Command. Fevers & other Camp disorders 
will be fatal to them at this time of Year,—an artful Enemy will 
know how to wait & improve the favourable moment ;—General 
Howe is not unacquainted with the wretched condition our people 
were in at Cambridge, he let slip the opportunity; he will not be 
guilty of the like error again. I firmly believe that 20.000 men 
who wou’d engage to stay during the Campaign would be of less 
expence and more Serivce than the whole. 

We are in high Expectation of shortly seeing Burgoyne, who 
will attempt a junction with Howe, he’ll not effect it without the 
loss of much blood.—Ceol. St. Clair, Dehaase & myself are in possession 
of Mont Calms lines, we shall render them more formidable than ever 
in a few days, we are to be joined by Lieu’t Col. Hartley & the 6th 
Penns. Battallion we shall then amount to about 1600 effective Men 
in these lines Officers included, under the command of Col. St. Clair, 
the Jersey & eastern Troops are stationed on the opposite side of 
Lake Champlain to Us, on a peninsula inaccessable except at one 
Spot, which they are beginning to fortify;—they are compos’d of 
three Brigades & amount to about 1900 or 2000 Men at most—so 
that our whole force of effective Men may be nearly 3’600. 

Col. St. Clair and myself have commenced Engineers in chief. 
We amend, form & alter such part & parts of the old French lines 
as we think proper, a plan of w’ch is herein enclosed. 

I rest assur’d that if Burgoyne makes an Attack upon Us, that 
the British Troops will meet a worse fate than when under General 
Abercrombie in 1758-—they’ll find an Enemy fertile in expedient— 
& altho’ weak in number yet brave by nature, who will push hard 
for Victory & long for revenge for the unfortunate affair at Three 
Rivers.—I am almost tempted to say with Macduff—‘‘ Gracious 
Heavens, cut short all intermission & front to front set those sons 
of War & Us—if they then escape may Heaven forgive them 
too.” 

We are indefatigable in preparing to meet the Enemy by Water 
—the superiority in a Naval force on this Lake is an object of the 
first moment—it has hitherto been shamefully neglected, but now 
in a fair way of becoming formidable as we have at present three 
Schooners & one Sloop well appointed and mann’d with people 
drafted from the several Regiments, they carry from 8 to 16 guns 
each which together with four gondolaes already built will be no 
contemptible fleet in the Sea—150 Carpenters from Philad’a & Con- 
necticut are arriv’d at Skeensborough and are now at work in the 
building more Arm’d Boats.—The Enemy on the other hand are 
industriously employ’d in building Vessels of force, Batteaus &c 
at St. Johns, they brought with them a considerable number of Boats 
with a brass four Pounder in the bow of each. I saw and engag’d 
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several of the boats near three Rivers they are between a Ship 
longboat & Batteau & carry about 50 or 60 Men. 

Our people have received three days fresh provisions & have a 
prospect of being better supply’d, they begin to recover health & 
spirits—but are still destitute of almost every necessary fit for a 
Soldier; Shoes, Stockings & Shirts & Soap are essential articles in 
an Army & not easily done without, yet these cannot be had here on 
any terms. 

I am sorry to have Occasion to write in this manner, but when 
objects of distress hourly strike the Eye—objects who look to me 
for relief—I can’t but feel for their Situation tho unable to give them 
help—cannot some means be fell on to send a speedy supply of these 
Articles. 

Interim I am with true regard 
Your most obedient 
& very Humble Servant 
Wane. 


A, Traverse, who was a Cap’t im our Service & has the Appear- 
ance of an Honest intelligent man, has just arrived from St. John’s 
—he informs us that 8’000 Regulars are now there together with 
4’000 Canadians, well appointed amount in the whole 12’000 men, 
that they have 150 Batteaus ready & three armed vessels and that 
we may expect them in a little time. 


(The Franklin Papers. v. 4, no. 98.) 
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HOW TO PROVIDE IN PEACE FOR WARRE.* 
Il, 


UT fome peradventure will thinke, this provifion of land-forces, 
is altogether needleffe; becaufe no Enemy can make warre 
upon us, we living in an Ifland; but upon very different 

termes: Firft, in regard of our dangerous Seas and Harbours. 
Secondly, in regard of our Navie and fhipping; which upon intelli- 
gence, will bee fitted to entertaine them. Thirdly, in regard of our 
ftrong Caftles, and Blockhoufes; which will be able to impeach their 
landing. As for our Seas and Harbours, true it is they are dangerous, 
in regard of their high Tides; which flow (as Pliny sayth) 80 Cubits 
in height: yet for all this, our owne, and Neighbours fhipping, 
(having good Pilots) dayly frequent them without damage or danger: 
and doubtleffe, what Enemy foever affaulteth us, will ftore himfelfe 
with Pilots, which knowes our Seas and Harbours as well as our 
felves; as may appeare by the practice of the King of Spaine, in the 
yeare 1588. Wherefore, we may not be too fecure, upon conceit of 


our dangerous Seas and Harbours. 


Secondly, for our fhipping; true it is, if we have fure intelligence, 
we fhould bee provided: and doubtleffe, would quell an enemy that 
fhould dare to approach them: But the Enemy to blinde our intelli- 
gence, may carry his defignes in the Clouds, by making his preparation 
in divers parts and Ports of his Kingdome; as if they were to be fent 
to fundry places, and about fundry imployments; and yet all thefe 
feverall Fleets, after fome beating on the Seas, may meet and joyne; 
cutting a fpeedie paffage through the waters to accomplifh their 
defignes. By fuch courfes as thefe, our intelligence may be deceived, 
and fo our Ships unfurnifhed. Yet fuppose wee have fure knowledge 
of the enemies purpose, and have our Navie in readineffe, yet are 
there 32. points in the Compasse to fayle by, and our Ifland the 
Center; in one of thefe 32. points, muft our Navie await the ap- 
proaches of the Enemy; and he to efchew their oppofition, and gaine 
our fhore, may fayle by 20. other. Yea, though he fayle upon the 
fame point whereon our Ships doe lye, yet may he without difcovery 
efcape them, by the helpe of a Mift or night. Or fuppose our fhippes 
difcover and fight with them, yet we know victory in every fight is 
doubtfull; because no underftending Enemy will put to Sea, but 
with fuch a Fleet, as he thinkes is proportionable to his adverfaries, 
whom he affayleth. Therefore, you fee we muft not relye upon our 
fhiping. 

Neyther may we relye too much upon our Block-houfes and Forts, 


~*Continued from May number. 
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for the fure keeping out of an Enemy; for they are not very many: 
I am fure we have them not upon every Harbour where the Enemy 
may land; and thofe we have, are not very ftrong, not anfwerable 
to thofe Forts beyond the Seas. But though they were, yet expe- 
rience teacheth us that upon fwift currents they are of little ufe; for 
in fuch ftreames, if a Navie have but a merry winde and Tide, a 
hundred fayle may paffe by one of them, without having much 
damage; as was feene in the three yeares fiege of Oftend, where the 
Arch-duke had planted two Batteries, one on the Weft, and the 
other on the Eaft fide of the Haven: yet the fhippes every day 
paffed to and fro from the Towne, and fcarfe one veffel touched, 
when 70. fhot had been made at a Fleet; and in the whole three 
yeares fiege, feant 50. Veffels were funke, when thoufands paffed too 
and againe every yeare. 

Likewife, in Queene Elizabeths time, the King of Denmarke 
threatened to ftop our Eaftland Fleet at the Sound; yet they paffed 
by his Caftles, having one of the Queenes fhips called the Minion, to 
lead them, and received no hurt; this fo provoked the King, that he 
made the beft provifion he poffible could, to finke them at their 
returne; but the Queenes ship led the way backe againe, and did 
not onely paffe in fafety, but beate downe part of the Fort of Elfenore, 

So in the fiege of Antwerp the Duke of Alva fo planted his 
Ordnance, that it was thought to be impoffible for a Boate to paffe 
them; yet the Zealanders having faire Winde and Tide, paffed by 
daily without damage. Wherefore, you fee notwithftanding all 
thefe colourable objections, Land-forces muft be provided, if we will 
be in fafety. 

Now Land-forces being (as is afore-fayd): Mr. Edmunds in his 
obfervations upon Caesars Commentaries, would have them thus 
ordered; Thofe that are appointed for the guard of the Coafts, he 
would have divided into three divifions, viz.,a Body, and two Wings; 
the Body to double the ftrength of the Wings, and to be quartered 
in this manner: the Body to attend the principle place fuppofed for 
the Enemies landing, the two Wings to lye upon fome other Haven, 
where alfo if danger of landing, being about ten miles diftant on 
either hand of the Body. If the Enemy fhall affaile eyther of the 
Wings, the Body being quartered betweene them both, eafily moves 
to eyther of their aydes. Or if he affault the Body, they from eyther 
fide being alike diftant; as eafily moves to its succour; and fo doing, 
they may hold an Enemy play, till the forces of the Country comes 
downe. But in regard the Land is fpacious and wide, it were well 
that fouldiers fhould learne to ride on Horfe-back with their compleat 
Armes, for fo might they move further (if a fuddaine Alarum fhould 
be given) in one day, than on foot they can march in two. Thefe 
are of great ufe in Germany, where they want Veffels for the fpeedy 
conveying of their men, which they call Dragons, which both’ on 
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horfeback and on foot do very good fervice; and here might they 
be brought in ufe as well as there, wee being as well furnifhed with 
fwift high-way Nagges, as any Nation in Europe. 

And for further indangering of an Enemy, if there were good 
notice taken throughout all the Coafts of the Land, of thofe Markes 
which ferves for the direction of Shippes to recover their wifhed 
Harbour; thefe in time of danger being removed (unknowne to the 
Enemy) might bring him in very great hazard of our dangerous 
Rocks and Sands; and in regard our Sea-coafts are fo large, and our 
Harbours fo many, as that in every one of them we cannot have an 
Army to defend it, it were well that in places of advantage (fuch as 
winding waters be, which are commonly flow, and where at every 
turne they cannot have the helpe of the Winde) fome more Forts 
were built; in fuch places they would indanger an Enemy, if he 
should dare to approach them; how ever they would fecure the 
Coafts from rifling and robbing by Pyrates, as often they be in times 
of Hoftility. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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“The Army Uniform and its Protection.” 
Major-General Thomas H. Ruger, U.S.A. 


Having reference to the invitation by the Publication Committee 
for views on the general matter of the unauthorized use of the Army 
Uniform, I would say: No argument seems necessary to support the 
proposition that, as the Army is an organization of the Government 
established for specific purposes, and for which a distinctive dress, 
regarded as necessary, is prescribed, the use of such dress by persons 
not included in the organization should be prohibited by statute; 
should be thereby classed as a misdemeanor, especially the use of 
insignia, indicative of office. It would be, of course, necessary to 
guard against terms of prohibition inclusive of more than essential 
to the purpose. A soldier, for instance, with a good record should 
be allowed his uniform on his honorable discharge. It is generally 
the fact that such a man feels a becoming pride in his service, and a 
prohibition by law that he should neither have his uniform on his 
discharge, nor thereafter wear it on any occasion whatever, would 
not be wise. 

With reference to means most suitable to effect the legislation 
necessary, I do not think the question of the nature calling for appeal 
to public opinion, by solicitation through the ‘‘ Press’’ or otherwise. 
Public attention is not easily attracted nor the public mind aroused, 
and Congressional action forced in consequence, except as to questions 
of present importance and of interest to a large part of the people. 

A method suitable, and as seems to me as likely as any to be 
effective in securing remedial action by Congress, would be a presenta- 
tion of the matter to Congress by the War Department, to which per- 
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tains the function of suggestion of remedies for evils affecting the 
Army, as well as of action for its direct benefit. 

In this view it appears, in particular, desirable that Military 
Department Commanders bring the question to the attention of the 
Secretary of War. They are the first conservators for the Army 
under the Secretary of War. 

STAMFORD, Conn., June 2, 1903. 


Major General Wesley Merritt, U.S.A. 


I have always had very decided ideas as to permitting our uniform, 
whether of officers or of enlisted men, to be copied or worn by hotel 
porters, street car conductors or messengers, and think it would only 
be fair for Congress to enact alaw forbidding it, under sufficient penalty 
to render it impossible in the future. The character of the uniform 
should be unchangeable. That lately adopted is not such as suits 
officers who think as your correspondent seems to, but it should be 
made permanent for all time after being once adopted. 

WasuinctTon, D. C. 


Major General John R. Brooke, U.S.A. 


I have to say that I have always felt that there should be some 
legislation which would fix the uniform of our army in permanent 
colors, at least, and prevent the wearing of it by those not authorized 
or required to wear it. The Flag, also, should have the protection 
of law. For years committees of various organizations have pleaded 
for Congressional action, without effect, as far as the Flag is con- 
cerned. The traditions of our army, as well as its history, are a 
great stimulus to our young officers and soldiers, and the pride 
they have in these traditions will be greatly enhanced if the uniform 
can be made permanent and unchangeable as is its Flag. 

Rosemont, Penna., April 30, 1903. 


Major-General Adna R. Chaffee, U. S. A. 


With reference to the paper of Major Chester, entitled ‘‘The 
Army Uniform,” if there has been in the past, or probability that 
there will be in the future, any use made of the insignia prescribed 
for officers and soldiers of the United States Army, by persons 
not entitled thereto, with a view to deceive, it is desirable to have 
protection afforded by statute; it should be made a misdemeanor 
for eny person not belonging to the organization to wear such 
insignia or such close imitation as is liable to cause deception. 

The insignia and the buttons prescribed for the Army are, it 
seems to me, the two essential features of the uniform, if any, that 
a statute may practically protect as essentially distinguishing the 
United States Army from every other military organization, civil 
society, railroad men, hotel porters and others. The uncritical and 
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careless observer may be deceived by color of cloth and style of 
garments, but persons who hold as dear to themselves the uniform 
of the Army, and other persons who do not fancy imitations of it, 
are close observers, and will not be satisfied with a glance at color 
and style when they wish to determine that the uniform they observe 
pertains to the Regular Army, State Guard, or hotel employees. If 
they know the insignia that especially distinguishes men of the 
Regular Army from all others who may wear uniforms, they will 
look for it, and not pay attention to the color of cloth. 

The best insignia the Army can have is the one recently discarded 
by the board of officers on uniform, namely, the block letters U.S, 
This same board readopted trousers-straps and box-spurs to be 
worn at dinner parties and balls—articles of the uniform discarded 
thirty-five years ago, with the unanimous consent of all concerned, 
and for the good of the service. I do not favor their protection by 
statute as an insignia. 

Very few persons are so stupid as not to know the meaning of the 
letters U.S. when seen upon the uniform, but there are many who 
are intelligent who do not know what the coat-of-arms now worn 
is intended to represent. I am in favor of a statute that will 
designate the letters U.S. as the insignia for the uniform of the 
Army and prohibit its use to persons not belonging to its organiza- 
tion. I should like to see the buttons similarly protected, and 
authority of law to substitute for the yellow metal buttons, also 
bronze buttons, on the uniform of discharged soldiers a button of 
similar device of silver finish. There are, I apprehend, many men 
who have to their credit honorable service in the Army and who 
preserve their uniforms, but are loath to appear in them on occasions 
of ceremony, military or civil, for the reason that they show the 
button of the Army to which they no longer belong. A button 
indicating an honorable release or discharge from the Army is, there- 
fore, desirable. It ought to be a pleasure to the Army, and to the 
public, to see our discharged men thus clothed come out on proper 
occasions. Substitution of the button as suggested will further 
serve to protect the uniform of the Army from misuse. The uniform 
should be taken away from all men who leave the service otherwise 
than by honorable discharge, but we need the authority, by statute, 
so to do. 


Major-General Joseph C. Breckenridge, U.S. A. 


If 'tis said that, as ‘‘neither good taste nor patriotism was able 
to prevent the misuse of the National Flag, the law had to be in- 
voked,”’ need we ask what law? or even ask information of Colonel 
Prince, of Yonkers, who has long led so much of the work toward 
a national law? It is still hoped for. This is not a new question; 
but whatever law exists protecting the flag is State law. Similarly 
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as to the uniform; all the laches of all the lawmakers or bureaucrats 
cannot wholly exclude the sentiment of honor and devution which is 
planted and grows to full fruitage where it is worthily worn. The 
soldiers of other countries may wear their country’s colors in their 
cockade, or be given a feather in their cap or insignia on their breast, 
indicating past deeds deserving to be immortalized; but a fair pro- 
portion of ours will continue to do their duty, even to the ultimate 
sacrifice which one can make for his country, whether or not it is 
regimentally or generally recognized officially and by emblem. We 
may fail to obtain from legislation or orders protection for either 
our flag or uniform; or recognition for service rendered or suffering 
endured; or recognition may come to some more generously than 
justly; but still while heroic deeds and deaths mark services well 
rendered by those who don or doff the army blue, some will continue 
to learn to love and honor both our flag and uniform, let the unsenti- 
mental continue to do their horrid work. 

The taste and requirements of the times will modify every 
feature of human life and military appearance until it may seem that 
the heart of man, or even love of God and country, cannot remain 
the same. It becomes those who must consider such problems, even 
to the qualities which best exalteth a nation, to let no element, 
not the least, that tendeth to high honor and true service, escape them. 
However minute they appear, really these are the imponderable but 
titanic agents which approach nearest to the gifts of the gods, where 
“the moral is to the physical as three to one.’”” The queue is gone, 
but is there none left who can take the cue? This is not the hour 
or place for details, and no one might like a taloned snake for the 
regiments distinguished in Mexico, nor a breached blockhouse for 
those at Santiago, nor a poisoned shaft for the Philippines, as such 
signs might make all laugh, like the Brunswicker’s skull and cross 
bones, except those led to die like men for it. General Kelton’s 
book of soldiers’ songs is about forgotten, with other efforts to quicken 
the spirit of our men. But the time is still ripe, and manhood has 
not been abolished. There will come again the day when full- 
blooded men like Hancock or Sheridan will lead soldiers in the 
imminent deadly charge, and the traditions as well as experience of 
war will greatly aid them. The skin cap of the forest and sombrero 
of the plains have figured in our national history, as also the hunting 
shirt and the blue and buff continentals. And there is no need that 
we forget the loins we sprung from. Americans have been great in 
war whether dressed in rags as at Valley Forge, or dressed in butternut 
or in the shoddy the government gave them. But there is no reason 
that any regiment or arm should be deprived of the credit and en- 
couragement which a constant recognition of some gallant and meri- 
torious deed of arms entitles it or a motto gives. If we can enlist 
memory and hope and enthusiasm, as well as discipline and experience, 
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with every recruit we uniform, it will be well worth while. There 
is no great danger of our having leaden or wooden soldiers, and we 
need not treat them as if they were. Let us in any way we can 
always appeal to their ideal. What has been done can be done again, 
and the men nowliving cando it. Zouaves, grenadiers or highlanders 
act according to their unifom, even when not belonging to the tribe 
indicated. There is evidently a practical as well as ideal view of 
the general question of our uniform well deserving attention. My 
old and gallant friend, Gen. J.C. Tidball,can give your readers many 
of the traditions of knighthood and of the service which naturally 
inspire many of the minor customs and suggestive points in the 
soldier’s equipment and uniform about which haberdashers or 
even half callow Boards may be partially ignorant and therefore 
neglect. For instance, when they give a corps of officers an insignia 
that marks them simply as old women, or give the aiguilette on the 
right shoulder to those who are not meant to give orders at all, 
and, despite recent incidents, still the majority might agree that a 
soldierly uniform, except at balls and certain city functions, should 
be unostentatious and in subdued colors, and readily and compactly 
transportable in our world-wide republic; and the field uniform 
should probably dominate the locker, and if more is wanted for those 
who glory in parade, perhaps the mere accessories (like aigrettes, 
aiguillettes, plastrons, mounted cord, corps badge, chest belt—either 
Sam Jones or Signal Corps—might reduce the gaudier and parroquet 
effects to a minimum both of cost and space, and we need not then 
enforce head gear nor changing entire suits by the half-dozen which 
possibly only help enrich the furnishing and tailoring establishments 
at the expense of the regimental officers. At present the best fighting 
uniform is ours sine qua non. 

Many things that are among the best being legally adopted nowa- 
days have been discussed for many years, till hope deferred had almost 
made the heart sick, so discussion is essential and dejection unneces- 
sary in the subject you now present, which a master like Carlisle 
might well treat in his Sartor Resartus, and our kaleidoscopic 
individual soldiers and monotonous organizations should be given 
cause to feel some change of heart for the better, and feel an electric 
touch with the past and present which compels the future to be 
illumined with faithful and patriotic conduct. 

Only the good is naturally memorable. Who cares to know the 
name or truth of a Colonel or certain captains being cashiered for 
conduct at Bunker Hill by George Washington, or who would forget 
the death of Warren there, or the enduring features of the scenes 
that led to the ultimate triumph which made us a nation? By all 
means let all be done that can strengthen the devotion, self-respect, 
emulation and patriotism of our organizations already so high, and 
treat nothing as insignificant which tends anywhere toward this 
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end. The title of American is greater than any local appellation, and 
an American soldier stands among the worthiest of all the nations 
of the earth, and whatever marks one among them as especially 
worthy is honorable indeed 
“Since all must life resign 

’Tis folly to decline 

The sweet rewards which decorate the brave,” 
and our units have won honors well worthy of every mark of respect. 

Major Chester’s suggestion is timely, and his sentiment will find 

response in many a fighting regiment, and if the day is propitious it 
may catch the eye of authority andi power. 


Brigadier-General George L. Gillespie, Chief of Engineers, U.S.A. 


1. I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th 
instant inclosing advance proof of a paper by Major Chester on the 
“‘Army Uniform,” and certain press comments on the same subject. 

2. In my opinion, it is highly desirable to take steps that will 
prevent the misuse of the army uniform. The matter, however, 
is of far more importance from the service point of view than from 
that of the civilian, and strenuous efforts will be required to arouse 
public opinion sufficiently to secure the necessary legislation. 

3. As tothe propriety of such efforts there can be little question, 
for it involves no criticism of individuals, and only incidentally 
criticizes the present system of a money clothing allowance. 

WASHINGTON, May 15, 1903. 


The New York Sun. 


A year or so ago the Commissioner of Patents ruled that the 
United States flag, and the portrait or name of the President or of 
any of his family, could not be used as a trademark; he has ex- 
tended this ruling now to prevent the use of the national shield as 
a trademark, holding that ‘‘the introduction of the national colors 
in trademark designs is against public policy, cheapening the em- 
blem in the eyes of the people, and taking from it its patriotic 
significance and sanctity.” 

Congress has repeatedly refused to enact a law forbidding the 
use of the flag for advertising purposes, though some states have 
protected it from such desecration. The uniform of the Army and 
Navy is likewise wholly unprotected by Federal law, and there is 
nothing but the expense involved that forbids the hall porters at a 
hotel from appearing in the uniform of the Admiral of the Navy or 
of the Lieutenant-General of the Army. In fact, the head porter at 
a Washington hotel is said to wear a Major-General’s uniform. 
Hucksters and actual beggars wear the uniforms of enlisted men 
constantly. In this State the uniform of the National Guard is pro- 
tected by law from use by unauthorized persons, but it is only when 
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the army or the navy uniform resembles that of the State troops 
that it can be protected here. The livery worn by automobile 
drivers, some years ago, resembled too closely the overcoats of Na- 
tional Guard officers, and had to be changed because of this simi- 
larity. 

It is probably too late to restrict by law the use of such terms 
as ‘‘ National,’’ ‘‘ United States,”’ and ‘‘ Federal,’’ in titles of business 
corporations; yet the recent developments of the various ‘‘Com- 
mittees’’ and ‘‘ National Bureaus”’ with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, which obtained a fictitious credit by their names and their 
places of business, show that the use of names apparently indicating 
connection with the Government has become an abuse. 

The Commissioner of Patents has ruled wisely, and not too 
hastily. Congress should supplement his decision by appropriate 
legislation. 

The Army and Navy Journal. 


Patriotic Americans, who resent the use of the National flag as 
a trademark or for advertising purposes, will unite in thanking the 
United States Commissioner of Patents for a decision in which he 
holds that ‘‘the introduction of the national colors in trademark 
designs is against public policy, cheapening the emblem in the eyes 
of the people, and taking from it its patriotic significance and sanc- 
tity.’’ This decision is a marked gain for the movement against 
flag desecration. What is needed, in addition, is an equally vigorous 
movement ta prevent the desecration of the uniforms of the Army 
and Navy which to-day are not half as well guarded against misuse 
as is the uniform of the National Guard. The uniforms of the two 
services should be as sacredly guarded against desecration as the 
flag which their wearers are sworn to defend. 


The Army and Navy Register. 


One of the Army officers in the Philippines has sent a report to 
the War Department against what he regards as a personal invasion 
of the rights of commissioned officers by civilian employes of the govern- 
ment at Manila and other places in the islands. He says there is 
a passion among school teachers and ex-volunteer officers and others 
to wear the khaki, and among the men to have the clothing cut 
after the style of the Army uniform. The paragraph which he 
devotes to this sartorial question is as follows: 

“‘The prestige of the Army is much injured by the discharged 
soldier who, rejoicing in his freedom from military restraint, goes 
about wearing part of his uniform, the other part being civilian 
clothing and hat, and makes himself a conspicuous object by his 
manners an conduct, which the layman credits to the U. S. Army. 
Such men arte sent to the large centers where they wait sometimes 
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for weeks making the same trail of disrepute until they reach 
their ultimate destination. This might be obviated by the govern- 
ment charging the present system of a money clothing allowance, 
retaining the proprietorship of the clothing and upon discharge 
issuing a suit of civilian clothing or giving a stated money allowance 
for the purchase of the same. This would prevent the wearing of 
any part of the uniform by those not in the military service, which 
is a very common practice. All government employees should be 
required to wear a distinctive uniform adapted to the line of their 
particular duties. It is particularly noticeable in these islands that 
school teachers, ex-volunteer officers and many others employed in 
a civil capacity assume to themselves the khaki-colored cloth for 
their clothes, and in these and their white clothes have them made 
as nearly approaching the officers’ uniform as possible, the only 
distinguishing difference being the insignia of rank and service 
accorded the officer.” 


The New York Evening Post. 


A Kansas City Star correspondent calls attention to the appear- 
ance in the streets of that city of a number of circus performers 
attired in the uniform of the Army, or rather in nondescript por- 
tions of it. ‘‘The spectacle of sad-looking creatures on miserable 
horses,” he says, ‘‘with cavalry and artillery full-dress helmets, 
worn wrong end to, with Army tunics and dirty civilian’’ trousers, 
and sans horse equipments, sans a cavalry seat, sans belts, sans 
everything worthy of a soldier, was a travesty on the United 
States Army which should be prohibited by law.’’ There is cer- 
tainly good ground for this criticism, particularly in view of the fact 
that many of these shows delude their spectators into believing 
that the men they see are actually United States troops loaned by 
the War Department. Now that a new uniform is being aaopted for 
the Regular Army, there should be made legislation to prevent its being 
worn by any one else than regular commissioned and enlisted officers 
and men of the Regular Army. 


“The Armament of Field Artillery.’’* 
Major R. Birnie, Ordnance Department. 


The argument opens and proceeds upon the assumption, derived 
apparently from the drill regulations, that the artillery armament 
of our forces in field operations comprises 3-inch field guns only. 
On this basis it is contended that the 3-inch gun should be discarded, 
and in its place there should be provided two guns to fulfill the re- 
quirements of attack and defense, namely, the Maxim quick-fire 
one-pounder or pom-pom gun and a long range 4-inch gun. In 


*Continued from March-April, 1903. 
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other words, from the standpoint of the author, it would be better 
to have two guns with fighting ranges respectively about 3,000 
and 8,oo0 yards than a single compromise gun with 6,000 yards 
fighting range. 

By placing such limitations upon the armament, an interesting 
discussion, favoring the two-gun system, has been presented. It 
is probable, even upon this basis, that the majority would reach 
a different conclusion in considering the capabilities of the individual 
guns—that the 3-inch has a sufficient range for most battlefields 
to compare with the 4-inch gun, and overwhelming merit as com- 
pared with the one-pounder gun, which the question of mobility 
does not materially curtail. 

Any system of field artillery is deficient which does not include 
a field howitzer for high-angle fire to reach troops in entrenchments, 
besides the mobile gun and the long-range gun. The present 
type of s5-inch howitzer gives a range of 7,200 yards at 45° elevation 
with 55 pounds projectile. The 5-inch siege gun and 7-inch howitzer 
have sufficient mobility to follow the operations of an army and 
to be brought into action for long-range firing when demanded. 
The range of the gun exceeds that of the howitzer—the latter attains 
a range of 8,200 yards at 40° elevation with ros pounds projectile. 
These or similar pieces will, of course, be included in the equipment 
of an army operating in the field. 

The question reverts to the utility of the pom-pom gun for re- 
placing the 3-inch field gun. The following data are derived from 
‘‘Hand-book for the one-pounder Maxim Q. F. gun, mounted on 
field carriage (English service), 1902," supplemented by trials of 
the gun at the Sandy Hook Proving Ground, report of the 
recently conducted trials of rapid-fire field guns. The weights of 
3-inch equipment are given for the Ehrhardt gun. 


1 pdr. 3-inch. 
Weight of and carriage........ Ibs. 1368. 2185. 
Weight of limber with ammunition, Ibs. 1758. 1724. 
Asmanunition carried in limber. .rounds 300 36 
Total weight of gun, limbered...... Ibs. 3044 39°09 
Number of draft horses............... 6 6 
Weight of 1 round of ammunition. . . lbs. 1.55 19.4 
Weight of Ibs. 15. 
Number of fragments from shell, esti- 

8. 118. 
Number of balls in shrapnel........... eee 290. 
ft. sec. 1800. 1725. 
Remaining velocity at effective range, 

ft. sec. 56r. 709. 
Maximum rate of fire per minute, rounds 81.4 19.3 
Rate of aimed fire per minute. . rounds 13. 
Mean deviation of shots, ro rounds, 
tooo yds. 2.87 2.60 
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It is difficult to understand whereon can be based the arguments 
for any marked superiority of mobility for the one-pounder equip- 
ment, and particularly for its invisibility as compared with the 3-inch 
gun. Both require six horses for draft, and the general dimensions 
of the two pieces either in marching or when unlimbered for action 
are nearly the same. On observing the discharge of the 3-inch 
gun at a distance of 3,000 yards from the front it is difficult to 
discern even with a glass, unless the eye be directed upon the exact 
position of the gun, and then only a momentary flash is seen. 

There is apparently an error of print in crediting the one-pounder 
gun with a maximum rate of fire of 250 rounds per minute. A 
rate of 81.4 rounds per minute is known to have been attained, 
or 200 rounds in 147.4 seconds, using 8 belts carrying the usual 
number of 25 rounds each. This firing was done with the best 
expert assistance and can scarcely be exceeded. After a belt 
has been inserted and 1 round fired, the remaining 24 can be dis- 
charged in 7.6 seconds average time, or at a rate of about 190 per 
minute, but about ro seconds is required to insert each belt. 

At the same trials 10 aimed shots at 1,000 yards target were 
fired in 29 seconds. This may be improved upon. Admitting a 
rate of 30 per minute, as compared with 13 for the 3-inch gun, the 
weight of the projectiles delivered in one minute would be 30 pounds 
for the one-pounder and 195 pounds for the 3-inch gun. The 
number of effective fragments for the 3-inch would be six times 
greater than for the one-pounder if shell be used, and sixteen times 
greater with shrapnel. A single round of 3-inch shrapnel furnishes 
a greater number of effective fragments than 3o shells from the 
One-pounder. 

The best service of the one-pounder would evidently be done 
against troops in the open, since the small bursting charge of its 
shell, 270 grains of black powder, would make it of trifling value 
against any form of parapet. The one-pounder fires plain shell 
(castiron and steel) with percussion fuse only. It is well established 
that this form of projectile is the least harmful of any that can be 
employed for this purpose, since the burst is so frequently smothered 
in the ground. It need scarcely be remarked that against material, 
as in an artillery duel, the one-pounder gun could not stand up 
against the 3-inch, even within limits of its range, and the 3-inch 
has double the range in which to operate. The shrapnel of the 
3-inch gun is best adapted to fire against exposed troops, while its 
shell, whether charged with black powder or high explosive, may 
be used with effect against field parapets. 

To state that the 3-inch gun ‘‘may be regarded as the limiting 
caliber which will allow the mobility required of a gun that has to 
perform evolutions rapidly on the field of battle,’’ emphasizes at 


once the reason for its existence. In considering the tremendous 
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improvements over the 3.2-inch service gun, the following statement 
is sufficiently chilling at least: ‘‘We, therefore, pass from the 
black powder to the smokeless powder era, and find ourselves about 
to be armed with a field gun of approximately the same weight 
and caliber as before, the only advance being the increased rate of 
fire due to a more perfect mechanism, and the increase in range 
and power due to a more powerful powder.’’ The author could 
well have afforded to give a different turn to this sentence and 
more weight to a consideration of the effect of an aimed fire of 
13 shots per minute as compared with about 1 per minute from the 
3.2-inch gun. 

No mention is made in the paper of automatic machine guns 
A recognition of their merits, it is thought, would have been quite 
proper in view of the scope of discussion actually presented. 


Major M. M. Macomb, Artillery Corps. 


In his interesting paper, Lieutenant Stuart assumes that the new 
rapid-fire, long-recoil, 3-inch field gun, which is about to be substituted 
for the obsolete 3.2-inch, is the only modification to be made in our 
field artillery, and propounds the very pertinent question,‘‘ Has not 
the introduction of smokeless powder made the conditions of the 
modern battlefield such as to require a more radical change than the 
one we are about to make?’’ It most certainly has, and it should 
be clearly understood at the outset that the new gun above mentioned 
is only one element in the system at present proposed for our mobile 
artillery, which includes guns and howitzers graduated from horse 
artillery to heavy siege artillery pieces. 

According to an Ordnance Office memorandum, dated November 
I, 1902, the proposed system is briefly outlined as follows, viz.: 


“‘The mobile artillery of the United States will consist of 3-inch 
rifles, firing a projectile weighing 15 pounds, and 3.8-inch howitzers, 
of the same mobility, firing a projectile weighing 30 pounds; 

“*3.8-inch rifles, firing a projectile weighing 30 pounds, and 4.7- 
inch howitzers, of the same mobility, firing a projectile weighing 
60 pounds; 

“‘4.7-inch rifles, firing a projectile weighing 60 pounds, and 6-inch 
howitzers, of the same mobility, firing a projectile weighing 120 
pounds. 

“‘The muzzle velocity of the rifles will be 1,700 f. s.; that of the 
howitzers has not yet been decided upon. 

“The plan now is to limit the weight of the light field artillery 
material to 650 pounds per horse, for a team of six horses, making 
the total weight of the gun, carriage and limber loaded with ammuni- 
tion 3,900 pounds. 

‘The limit of weight for the 3.8-inch material and that of the 
corresponding howitzers will be 800 pounds per horse for a team of 
six horses, making the total weight to be hauled 4,800 pounds. 
Evidently little if any ammunition can be carried in the limber of 
the 3.8-inch rifle. 
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‘‘The siege material will be hauled by eight horses, the limit of 
weight being placed at 1,000 pounds per horse, making the total 
weight to be hauled 8,o00 pounds, as at present. 

‘*The calibers are so chosen that the weights of the material from 
one caliber to the other are doubled; therefore, if we expect to 
construct material entirely similar, the weight of the gun and 
carriage of the 3-inch rifle will be 2,200 pounds; that of the 3.8-inch 
rifle would be 4,400 pounds; and that of the 4.7-inch rifle, 8,800 

unds. 

“The weights for the calibers above 3-inch are too heavy when 
the limber is considered. 

‘“As the limber of the present siege material weighs about 1,000 
pounds, it would seem that the limit of the weight of the 4.7-inch 
rifle, with its carriage, should be 7,000 pounds; and the limit of 
weight of the 3.8-inch rifle with its carriage should be 4,000 pounds. 
Assuming these limits, the weight of the gun and carriage can be 
calculated proportionately.” 


In explanation of the above it should be stated that the new 3-inch 
gun is intended either as a horse artillery gun, for use with cavalry, 
or as a light field piece to accompany infantry, the necessary mobility 
in the former case being secured by stripping the draft horses of all 
extra weight, as well as by mounting the cannoneers on horses. 

It is true that certain European experts have declared a long- 
recoil piece to be absolutely inadmissable as a horse artillery arm, and 
that many of our own officers are of the opinion that about 560 
pounds rather than 650 pounds is the proper maximum load per 
horse in this case. 

On the other hand, the additional complication of material 
necessitated by adopting a special horse artillery gun is avoided, and 
the change from a light to a horse battery is considerably simplified. 

The best type of horse artillery gun for our service, however, can 
never be determined until we have several regularly organized horse 
batteries, and as at least two such batteries could be equipped with- 
out any special legislation, the new gun could be given a thorough 
test in its dual capacity at a post like Fort Riley, Kan. 

In the meantime, in the light of our experience with the 3.2-inch 
gun at home, in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, it may be 
assumed that we can make the new gun sufficiently mobile to work 
with the cavalry. 

In looking over the proposed system many artillery men will 
comment unfavorably upon the idea of determining the weight of 
the projectiles by a scheme of geometrical progression rather than by 
asking ‘‘ What is the target?”’ and ‘‘ What is the capacity of the 
horse in enabling us to get at it?’’ and so arriving at the power and 
mobility of the gun required. 

However, a closer consideration shows that the geometrical pro- 
gression is simply a convenient means of correlating the weights of 
the projectiles of the direct and curved fire guns between the two 
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extremes already determined by experience, namely, the 3-inch 
gun for light and horse artillery and the 4.7-inch, and its correspond- 
ing howitzer, as about the heaviest which can be relied upon to accom- 
pany an army on the march. 

The question of securing the requisite mobility, in designing the 
gun carriages and caissons, by not exceeding the limiting load for 
the type of draft-horse suited to each case, is, of course, duly 
considered. 

Although the memorandum in question makes no reference to 
mountain artillery, it may be well to note that there are now some 
120, 75 mm. (3-inch) guns of the Vickers-Maxim type in course 
of construction, and that a special board is designing for them an 
improved method of packing adapted to our service. Circumstances 
have at last compelled us to recognize the merit of this arm, and the 
advantages of including it in our field artillery, with a regular organ- 
ization, was illustrated at Bayan and Bacolod in Mindanao, where 
MeNair’s battery saved us great loss by effectively preparing for 
and covering the infantry advance. 

Of all our batteries these are, perhaps, the most difficult to make 
efficient, requiring as they do a special type of men and animals and 
an expert knowledge of a kind of transportation not in common use. 
Whenever an enemy is to be reached, mainly by trails precluding the 
use of wheeled transportation, then will the mountain gun find its 
particular réle—as cases of this kind are liable to arise in our new 
possessions at any time, or even at home, in case of Indian troubles, 
we are making no mistake in including this arm as a permanent 
feature of our new field artillery. 

From what has been stated a fairly clear idea may be gathered 
of what the scheme for our new field artillery actually is. To fully 
develop this is a matter of time and expense, but immediate efforts 
are directed toward supplying 134 3-inch guns with the money now 
available (in addition to the 120 mountain guns spoken of), and to 
developing greater power, mobility and quickness of fire in our siege 
piece by substituting a modern 4.7 gun for the present 5-inch. The 
idea is that this gun will be sufficiently mobile to accompany an 
army on the march, as the captains of our present siege batteries 
have claimed and proved this degree of mobility for the 5-inch gun 
and 7-inch howitzer. 

We are now prepared to discuss the comparative desirability of 
Lieutenant Stuart’s plan, which is, in brief, to abandon the 3-inch 
and replace it by a gun of the pom-pom type, as being better for sup- 
porting the infantry attack, and to adopt, at the same time, a weapon 
of about four inches caliber, of sufficient mobility to keep its place in 
the marching column, and be available at all times for the duty of 
preparation. 
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In proposing such a radical departure from accepted standards 
Lieutenant Stuart has failed to consider, or even touch upon, a very 
important question, one which ought certainly to be taken into 
account in discussing the development of our new field artillery. I 
refer to the small caliber machine gun, which is undoubtedly bound 
to play its part in future wars. It is not an artillery weapon, but, as 
it is capable of doing certain work formerly expected of artillery, it 
must be considered. 

Experiment in Europe has shown that properly organized bat- 
teries of these guns are more mobile than infantry, and are even 
capable of accompanying cavalry in its most rapid movements. 

‘hey occupy but little room, the guns can quickly be removed 
from their carriages and fired from a tripod placed on the firing line 
and manipulated by a man lying down, admitting thus of easy 
concealment. 

They are admirable for supporting advances or covering retreats 
at ranges under 1,500 yards, and also for greatly increasing the 
volume of fire at decisive moments in the fight. Their capability 
in this respect was well illustrated by Parker at Santiago, and that 
officer also showed that an efficient organization for handling such 
guns could be made by detail from the arm concerned, as these weap- 
ons use the regulation small arms ammunition and admit of a simple 
means of transportation. Also the same means which supply 
ammunition to these guns could be utilized for supplying the firing 
line. 

If our infantry and cavalry have not as yet demanded this 
weapon as a regular part of their equipment, it is safe to assume that 
they will do so, as it has great fighting value,adds steadiness and 
confidence to cavalry operating against infantry, and, on account of 
its ready concealment, would give infantry the power to pour in an 
overwhelming fire upon artillery coming within its range before the 
latter could succeed in locating it. 

The peculiar advantage of the small caliber machine gun is that 
it can be manned and operated by the infantry and cavalry them- 
selves, and is capable of being used either singly or in groups, having 
the effect of batteries, with little or no change in our present organ- 
ization. 

On the other hand, a machine gun of the pom-pom type, throwing 
a projectile weighing a pound or more and requiring six horses for 
draft, belongs properly to the artillery, and would require a regular 
battery organization to handle it efficiently. 

The point to be considered is whether this weapon really possesses 
power enough to make it wise to substitute it for the 3-inch gun. 

It is thought that Lieutenant Stuart has considerably overvalued 
the one-pounder as a field piece, and has invested it with an 
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invisibility almost equal to that of the magic cloak described in 
fairy tales. 

The pom-poms are six-horse “‘ galloping”’ guns, drawn by animals 
not over 15 hands high. 

The 3-inch is a galloping gun some 700 pounds heavier, drawn by 
horses not necessarily over 154 hands high. Out in the open 
they would look about the same at 1,500 yards. 

On the defensive the 3-inch is concealed about as easily as the 
pom-pom, so far as size goes, though it must be conceded that its 
discharge is more readily seen, and that its ‘‘ by hand to the front”’ is 
more difficult. On the other hand, it has much greater range and 
power. 

The maximum rate of fire of the pom-pom is correctly stated as 
250 rounds per minute, but the actual number of rounds which can 
be fired in that time is not over 82, as shown by tests at Sandy Hook. 

In the same time the 3-inch can throw 19 shrapnel, each bursting 
into 300 effective pieces against about eight for each pom-pom 
shell. The remaining velocity of the 3-inch is greater at 6,000 yards 
than that of the smaller gun at 3,000 yards. 

The rate of aimed fire per minute by actual test is as 21 to 13 in 
favor of the pom-pom, but with greater accuracy, for the 3-inch. 

As for the amount of ammunition to be carried it is not correct 
to say that 273 rounds will be the limit for the latter gun. 

The war footing for the new batteries will be four guns with 
twelve caissons, instead of six guns and nine caissons, making 364 
rounds available for each one of the battery. 

It is not easy to see just why the defensive would prefer a pom- 
pom to a 3-inch. The Boers certainly did not, for while they had a 
number of the former guns, their field artillery was mainly composed 
of 3-inch Creusot guns, throwing 15 pound shrapnel with a good long 
range fuse—guns of which the British stood far more in awe than of 
the noisy and annoying but comparatively harmless pom-pom. 

The main characteristics of our new 3-inch and the pom-pom are 
tabulated on the following page. 

So far as weight goes, it will be seen from the above that the pom- 
pom is suitable for horse artillery, but the gun in its carriage looks, 
with its water jacket, about as large as the 3-inch. In fact, the 
inefficiency of the pom-pomas a shell gun, and its visibility at the close 
stages of the attack, makesit far inferiorto the small caliber machine 
gun for supporting the infantry at this time, and it is doubtful if it 
could hold its own in a duel with the 3-inch at any range. At ranges 
between 2,000 and 3,000 yards it could not hold its own with the 
3-inch, and beyond 3,000 yards it is practically harmless. In other 
words, the 3-inch is a much more generally useful gun, either for 
offense or defense. 
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| Pom- -pom | Light Field 


LIST OF MATERIAL, ETC. 'Cal. s1in.| Cal. 30-in. 
Muzzle velocity (foot, | 1,800 1,700 
Weight of projectile (1 s.) I 15 
Weight of one round, about (Ibs.)................ 14 18} 
Rounds per gun (limber 1,600 364 
Weight of on gun and carriage (includes 4 rounds in 
Weight of limber (complete, Ibs.) ...............: 1,148 960 
Ammunition on imber (Ibs.) ................0-. 621 675 
Ammunition on limber, rounds.................. 400 36 
Weight of caisson 2,025 
Rounds of caisson ammunition . 108 
Loads, behind teams (without cannoneers, Ibs.).. 3,246 3,950 
Loads, per horse (without cannoneers, Ibs. Da wisdqnse 541 658 
Lede’ maximum, with cannoneers j 3,726 4,430 
oads, maximum, per horse : 621 738 
Loads, maximum, with cannoneers + gun caisson | ee 4,910 
Loads, maximum, per horse j 818 


Admitting that the defensive may select its own weapons, it is 
equally true that such a réle is a sign of inherent weakness, and that 
a determined and aggressive foe will surely match the best of weapons. 
Natural integrity cannot be preserved by a purely defensive policy, 
and natural armaments are not selected on any such basis. 

In the Boer war the British were at first without garrison artillery 
and were unable to cope with these powerful yet mobile guns. 

To overcome this defect the Naval Brigade, armed with high- 
powered 4.7-inch ship guns on improvised carriages, was organized, 
and were able to overshoot the Boer batteries, cover the advance of 
a relief column, and compel the raising of the siege of Ladysmith. 

In our own Civil War instances may be cited of heavy batteries 
of 4.5-inch guns making the advance of the Confederates impossible 
in the face of their powerful foe, but these guns were mobile enough 
to use on the offensive, when required. In short, experience points 
to the 4.7-inch type, ratherthan the 4-inch, as the best gun to perform 
the duty of preparation in our next wars, and it is thought that we are 
more likely to reach the proper solution of the question of an efficient 
artillery along the lines on which we are working at present than in 
following the proposition of Lieutenant Stuart. 


a at hand relative to weight of pom-pom, caisson and amount of ammunition 


carried thereon. 
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Lieut.-Col. William F. Spicer, U. S. Marine Corps. 


A marine officer, invited to express his views as to the relative 
merits of field and machine guns, when serving with foot troops in 
the field, naturally feels embarrassed when his experience with such 
amounts to nothing to speak of. 

The embarrassment becomes keener, however, when he considers 
that these views will be read and criticised by a host of experts. 
Therefore, it is with a sense of modesty and a deference to their 
opinions, that his apparent temerity allows him to venture the 
expression of any views at all upon the subject. 

Lieutenant Stuart’s article on the armament of field artillery is 
exceedingly interesting, and gives rise to questions that may well be 
carefully pondered before an irrevocable decision is reached. 

No attempt is here made to discuss caliber and weight, or the réle 
of artillery in action. Lieutenant Stuart’s advocacy of quick-firing 
guns in connection with the action of infantry brings up a question 
that has long been one of great interest to the writer and which he 
will now suggest, only in a tentative way, with a view to inviting 
discussion on the part of others having greater knowledge of the 
subject, and with the hope of gaining information from their views. 

This question is: ‘‘ Would not an infantry attack be made more 
formidable and more quickly decisive by employing machine guns 
on the flanks and in the intervals between battalions, and would not 
these guns in great measure fulfill the requirements of the ‘fire of 
position,’ advocated for the infantry by some European military 
writers, and so play the part of field artillery in preparing the attack 
(provided they are, of course, when so used, of larger caliber than 
the infantry arm, for if executed by an arm of the same caliber as 
that of the advancing troops, itwould seem to be of little or no use, 
except under most favorable and consequently rare conditions?)’’ 

A gun of larger caliber than the infantry arm, light and easily 
handled, placed on the flanks or at the most advantageous parts of 
the firing line, advancing with this line and presenting scarcely any 
target; difficult (with moderate cover) of location, by reason of 
smokeless powder, could take up favorable positions and, in the 
hands of a well trained, expert lot of men, pour in a tremendous fire, 
while the main line of each battalion occupied the enemy imme- 
diately in its front. 

It seems as if the conditions required by “‘fire of position’’ would 
be pretty well fulfilled by machine guns. Its necessity and efficacy 
would, of course, be determined by circumstances and distance. 

But its other conditions might be more than fulfilled in that the 
effect produced by it would be greatly increased as the range dimin- 
ished, while it would undoubtedly possess a quality lacking in the 
fire of the infantry frontal attack, and the troops that executed it 
would not only render service by their fire at a distance, but they 
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would also greatly enhance the value of this service by advancing 
on the enemy and establishing themselves at shorter range. 


The frontal attack, now deemed by many to be impossible of 


success, at least without enormous loss, appears to assume a little 
more hopeful aspect (theoretically, of course), when considered in 
connection with the employment of a rapidly moving battery of 
machine guns, that may be moved handily from point to point, 
taking up the action where the artillery preparation ceases, moving 
forward, in its place, to the supporting position, and pouring in from 
this last position a heavy cross-fire. 

To the defense, machine guns would seem to be particularly 
valuable; the defenders are entrenched, they know the ranges, and 


they might, with ease, pick up and cripple the batteries of the offense, ° 


which, to be effective, must, of course, have a clear field of fire to the 
front, thus presenting good targets. 

This is all mere conjecture—the actual value of machine guns as 
taking the place, in part at least, of field artillery is too knotty a 
question for anyone to decide off hand—but used in conjunction 
with field artillery, their greatest good would probably be evident; 
the artillery roughing out the work, sotospeak, and the machine guns 
finishing it at ranges within which no field battery could hope to live. 

By having machine guns always working in pairs, it is submitted, 
their true value would be developed, for then one gun would support 
or protect the other; and furthermore, in case of a jam, or of some 
accident to the mechanism, the fire would not be totally interrupted. 

Handled by experts, specially trained in their use on all kinds of 
ground, with enough men to quickly dismount and transport them 
from one position to another, as obstacles intervened, then assembled 
instantly, they could be used on ground where no field guns could 
manceuvre. 

I do not venture an opinion as to their displacing field artillery 
entirely, but employed as an adjunct to a light battery, they may 
become a very powerful factor—for they can be taken on any 
kind of ground where men can go—and their ammunition supply 
seems to become a question of details of relays of men (on difficult 
ground), instead of the employment of horses. 

Men trained to the handling of these guns, accustomed to their 
weight, capable of dismounting and assembling them rapidly on all 
kinds of ground, could transport them quickly to any commanding 
points that might become accessible, and open fire on an enemy 
suddenly from an unexpected quarter. (I have seen 3-inch guns 
hauled by hand up a slope so steep that it was a considerable physical 
exertion for men to go up this slope carrying absolutely nothing.) 

Of course, this all means more men, but it also means the placing 
of guns in a position to decide a fight; then 3-inch guns which could 
not get there would have to be silent. 

Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Levin C. Allen, 16th Infantry. 


Referring to Lieutenant Stewart’s article, ‘‘The Armament of 
Field Artillery,’ I have some positive views, based, of course, on 
limited experience. The idea of Artillery, of any caliber whatever, 
accompanying Infantry in an assault, though mentioned for many 
years as practicable, should in my opinion be abandoned. 

The duty of the Artillery has been performed when it has prepared 
the way for the Infantry, by silencing the guns of the enemy. 

Reducing the caliber of Field Artillery for the purpose of accom- 
panying Infantry, or furnishing machine guns, which are neither 
Artillery nor Infantry, affords no benefit in an attack. 

Artillery should be Artillery, Cavalry should be Cavalry, and 
Infantry should be Infantry. When we devolve on one arm of the 
service duties that pertain to another we make a mistake. 

Fort Stocum, New York, May 18, 1903. 


Major E. E. Hardin, 7th U. S. Infantry. 


In my opinion the 3-inch shrapnel is far superior to the projectiles 
of any machine gun that I know of. 

Nothing that I have seen used is more certain to find a hidden 
enemy than shrapnel. 

If the enemy has block-houses, you want something heavy to 
knock them down—small caliber projectiles will not do. 

The larger guns and detachments of the field artillery will un- 
doubtedly offer a better target than machine guns, but this disad- 
vantage is more than compensated by the superiority of their fire. 

Guns heavier than 3-inch would be better, provided they had 
sufficient mobility, but I do not think heavier guns could be used 
with the advance. Some heavier guns might be in reserve for use 
in case of a check that the lighter guns could not relieve. 

The light guns would be at a disadvantage against heavier ones, 
but this disadvantage will be largely overcome by superiority in 
handling, better shooting, and greater dash than the enemy. 

It is seldom that one can see country where a battery can be 
clearly seen for 2,000 yards, and generally cover of some kind can 
be found. 

So far as my experience with machine guns gives me any means 
of forming an opinion of them, I think they are not reliable; they 
work beautifully when nothing is depending upon them, but they 
are liable to break down in an emergency. 

I believe a good, serviceable field gun is better for preparing 
the infantry attack, better for defense, and more reliable than any 
machine gun I know of. 

Nothing, however, can alter the fact that the infantry is the self- 
acting, self-defending part of the army, and we cannot depend upon 
the artillery being always with us; their help is valuable when we 
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can get it, but we must generally depend on ourselves. We must, 
in the end, do our own work, and we must do it whether the artillery 
has by preparation made it easier for us or not, and whether we have 
artillery to help us or not. There is only one way for us to do this, 
and that is by good shooting. 

We are not shooting right, or enough; our old men who know how 
to shoot are leaving; our old officers who know how to teach men to 
shoot are being superseded by young men who have it all to learn. 

Unless we right speedily get some means of getting back our old 
shooting power of ’96, the question of ‘‘Field Artillery or Machine 
Guns”’ will be unimportant, for infantry that cannot shoot will never 
be saved by any kind of artillery. 


Captain John H. Parker, Twenty-eighth U. S. Infantry. 


The pith of Lieutenant Stuart’s paper is as follows: ‘If we 
assume the offensive against an enemy who has provided himself 
with an artillery equipment consisting partly of 4-inch guns and the 
remainder of pom-poms, we find our 3-inch guns inadequate for the 
duty of preparation if the enemy elects to engage in an artillery 
duel, and too heavy to take an effective part in supporting the 
infantry attack because of the visibility which its size and power 
entail. 

“Tf we act on the defensive against an enemy so armed, the result 
is the same.”’ 

The reasoning by which Lieutenant Stuart supports these con- 
clusions is conclusive, and is so fortified by our own experience and 
that of the English in their most recent wars, as to be henceforth a 
settled principle. Of course there have been cases like that of 
Zapote, at Bifian, and at Pekin, where our 3.2-inch guns have been 
pushed up to effective supporting positions with heroic gallantry; 
but, after all, in doing so, they went beyond all ordinary rules of 
action, and were, besides, not opposed by such a foe as we may have 
to encounter in our next war. These cases are therefore more 
useful as types of extreme gallantry than as illustrations of the 
typical action that may be expected of 3-inch guns in the future. 
The conclusions contained in the paper are in no way affected by 
these examples of exceptional action and in such warfare. 

But if the conclusions as to the heavier calibers necessary for 
long-range work—the artillery duel—be admitted correct, it does 
not follow that Lieutenant Stuart’s conclusions about the minor cali- 
ber guns are equally correct—the pom-poms. Indeed, his argument 
contains within itself the data to reject the pom-poms as the 
standard equipment for the duty of ‘‘ support’’ with the infantry line. 

For he has figured out 3,080 rounds, plus 300 rounds, to be 
carried up to this supporting position, a supply for thirteen and one- 
half minutes for the pom-pom. The gun, carriage and 300 rounds 
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weigh, he says, about 2,700 pounds. The other 3,080 rounds, plus 
a cart capable of carrying it, can hardly weigh less than 3,600 
pounds. With either of these loads, therefore, we have, in the general 
case, to contemplate the use of draft animals. This entails nearly all 
the visibility for which he rejects the 3-inch gun. 

Therefore, while his conclusions as to a heavier caliber, which he 
assumes for purposes of discussion as 4-inch, are indisputably cor- 
rect, it is evident that he has not solved the problem of support at close 
ranges. The device he proposes is open to precisely the same ob- 
jection in a lesser degree, that is fatal to the 3-inch gun. This 
failure comes from a failure to consider the vital question of transporta- 
tion within the zone of rifle fire. 

Yet Lieutenant Stuart is very near the solution. He proposes 
the use of machine guns, for the pom-pom is a machine gun; and he 
suggests the tactical use of these with the brigade, while the large 
artillery guns, for duel purposes, are to act tactically with the army 
corps. These principles are fundamentally correct. The only point 
where he has failed of the solution is in the caliber of the proposed 
“supporting” guns. 

For this, fortunately, we have a device which is free from all 
possible objections. We have tried the rifle-caliber machine-gun, in 
battle, up to 2,600 yards, with results that are a matter of official 
record, in the only battle we have had against civilized troops since 
the Great War. That trial demonstrated that three such machine 
guns could and did put out of action at 2,600 yards a battery com- 
posed of seven pieces: one 16 centimeter, four 3-inch and two moun- 
tain guns, fighting from emplacements, with ranges predetermined, 
and with smokeless powder. That is to say, three such machine 
guns, amid the infantry firing line, with such support as they actually 
received in firing at that objective, which was beyond effective 
infantry range, and which, at the hour in question, about sundown, 
July 1, 1898, is not believed to have been under fire from any other 
organization. 

Now we have solved the problem of transportation for this arm, 
and it is not doubted that with the improved machine gun, which 
will come with the new Springfield rifle, we shall attain to the 3,000- 
yard range set by Lieutenant Stuart. Indeed, we can do it with the 
present guns. 

It is not doubted that the pom-pom, or equivalent gun, will be 
very useful as a part of the field artillery, substantially on the lines 
he has laid down. But it will involve in its use a much greater 
degree of exposure than he has supposed; and certainly a much 
greater degree than will be required by the rifle caliber guns, which 
have been demonstrated in our service, and which we possess. 

In conclusion, may I be pardoned if I quote from a text-book on 
the subject of machine guns which I published in December, 1898? 
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The tactics of artillery will be modified to even a greater degree 
(than those of infantry). In the case of this arm, not merely its 
tactics and organization will be vitally affected, but its materiél must 
be remodeled to conform to the new tactical requirements of the 
artillery service. The shorter ranges being now barred to the 
artillery, the extreme degree of mobility heretofore demanded of it 
will not in future be necessary, and it will be practicable to so modify 
the carriages and sights as to insure greater accuracy of fire. If the 

rimary use of artillery and its fundamental tactical principle is ‘‘to 
it,” then we must have telescopic sights and recoil buffers. It will 
also be practicable to increase the caliber of field batteries. We may 
therefore expect at no very distant day to see the 3.6-inch gun 
adopted as the principal weapon of the artillery arm, to be used 
enerally for p ses of demolition and for long-range firing.—- 
From "Tactical Organization and Uses of Machine Guns in the 
ield. 

We have already seen the organization of the artillery arm entirely 
changed; we have seen a new gun adopted, with provision for recoil 
and for more accurate sights, adapted to longer ranges. Let us hope 
that the tactical principles so ably set forth by Lieutenant Stuart, 
and which are incontestably true, will also soon be recognized to the 
extent that adequate provision will be made for the support of the firing 
line on correct tactical principles, according to modern conditions. It 
has at last been admitted that black powder has gone, even if it was 
still doubted as late as since the battle of Santiago, in THe JourNaL 
Miuitary Service Institution. However conservative officers 
may be, they must submit to demonstrated facts, after our own 
experience has been confirmed by so arduous a campaign as that 
which ended the Boer War, and by our own subsequent experience 
in two wars. 

The machine gun is a logical necessity; and when we get so far 
as to admit that, we should be prepared to demand it as a unit. 
Divisions among ourselves make new legislation doubly difficult to 
obtain; and the success of our arms in the next war is too important 
for us to decline to profit by dearly bought experience. 

Captain Carl Reichmann, 17th Infantry U.S. A. 

““My experience in South Africa has been that the pom-poms are 
not reliable over 2,000 yards; that up to that range their fire is so 
demoralizing that the British troops always swerved to the right and 
left, and England finally saw herself compelled to furnish her troops 
in South Africa the same kind of weapon as a moral backing. 

“If a 4-inch field gun can be provided no heavier than the present 
gun, it would, of course, be much preferable, but to provide two kinds 
of field guns is a thing all artillery officers have been wanting to avoid 
everywhere, and the introduction of the field howitzer was the first 
break in the rule. The same quarrel about carrying various calibers 
will now be opened again. The pom-pom belongs tactically in the 
category of gatling and other machine guns, extremely useful and 
efficient under certain circumstances.” 
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“An Old Problem and Its Solution,” 
Lieut.-Col. James Regan, oth Infantry. 


Keeping the advancing line in battle supplied with ammunition in 
these days, when fire is so rapid and its expenditure so great, is, as 
Captain Parker states in his paper, of vital importance to an army; 
strategical and tactical excellence will not prevail without it. 
The captain has given the subject close study from his viewpoint, 
backed by his recent experience in war, and his ideas with the ways 
and means should be subjected to the hardest test possible, over all 
kinds of roads, across fields, up hill and down dale, or just what might 
be expected in war. And theideas ordevices of other officers who may 
interest themselves on this subject should be subjected to a similar 
test, until something practicable and reliable is discovered. In de- 
vising ways and means we should consider the troops acting offen- 
sively, as troops on the defensive can generally obtain a fair supply 
of ammunition. In the battles around Santiago de Cuba and in the 
Philippines, assisted by the burden bearers, we had to depend upon 
the pack mule or animal and hand barrows. Whatever the means 
adopted, by men or animals, great risks and determination must be 
assumed, the same as the men in the firing line, to get ammunition to 
the advanced lines before and after attaining the decisive point. The 
machine gun, under rare conditions in war, may do effective work, 
but the consensus of opinion does not rate it very high. It has been 
clearly established that its efficiency is restricted on account of the 
difficulty of correcting the aim. It may, however, play an im- 
portant part in defensive positions. Boguslowski, commenting upon 
guns of this character, styles them hybrids, and considers them very 
inferior engines of war. Ina consideration of the supply of ammuni- 
tion in war, the artillery must be seriously taken into the reckoning. 
The last great wars in Europe have clearly proven that an attack 
of infantry against good troops will stand no chance of success if the 
artillery has not previously rendered the action of the enemy’s 
batteries nugatory, and broken up the cohesion of his infantry. The 
battle of Coulmier showed the superiority of the artillery at short 
range, not merely in numberof guns, but also in caliber and precision. 

The difficulties incident to the transportation of the artillery 
guns are at times almost insurmountable, but stout hearts, backed 
by a grim determination, will overcome all obstacles. See what the 
Russians accomplished in the war of 1877 in getting their guns over 
the mountains near Sofia. 

Any scheme for the carriage of ammunition will ‘not amount to 
much unless it is backed by excellent fire discipline. The Germans 
in the war of 1870, because of the inferiority of their rifles, showed 
marked ability in this quality, while the French, with their superior 
rifle, the Chassepot, showed quite the reverse. The Germans would 
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advance within 500 or 600 yards of the French, at which range they 
would deliver aimed fire. The Russians did likewise against the 
Turks. Supplying ammunition to the line in battle is, indeed, a 
serious problem. It is asserted that infantry fire must be multiplied 
by four or six in comparison with what it was as recent as 1870, due 
to the superior training of the men and officers. 

Captain Parker is right in his assertion that we have no well- 
defined system in this country of supplying the firing line with ammuni- 
tion. The Germans, who are always abreast of the times, and who do 
not wait until war begins, have an excellent system which Americans 
might look into with great advantage. While the battle is on we 
cannot have too much ammunition. Whole regiments at the battle 
of Shiloh were compelled to retire to renew their ammunition. Little 
dependence is to be placed upon being supplied from the rear, there- 
fore every opportunity should be utilized before the action begins 
to serve out ammunition to be carried by the men in their belts, 
pockets, and haversacks. 


“Our Military Judicial System.” 
N. Y. Evening Post, (April 17). 


Under the above title, Col. Edward Hunter, a Judge-Advocate 
of the Army, has contributed to THE JourRNAL MILiITAaRy SERVICE 
INSTITUTION a defense of the present court-martial and of the legal 
procedure now in vogue in the Army. It merits particular attention, 
in view of the total failure of the courts-martial in the Philippines 
to convict or properly to punish the water-cure offenders. Eleven 
officers have thus far been tried for outrages committed upon 
natives, andin every case, save one, the reviewing authority, whether 
General or President, has declared that the courts failed to subserve 
the ends of justice. So startling and shameful a record may well 
lead to the inquiry, Whether it is due to a low morale among the 
officers of the army, or whether the court-martial procedure itself 
does not require a radical overhauling. As Colonel Hunter puts it, 
‘the interest, safety, reputation and honor of the Army depend, 
to a notable extent, upon the judgments of its courts-martial.” * * * 

Turning to the procedure of the courts-martial, Colonel Hunter is 
undoubtedly correct in saying that some very good law has been 
laid down at one time or another by De Hart, Holt, Winthrop, 
and other men who have served in the Army’s legal department. 
It is undeniable, however, that the Articles of War relating to courts- 
martial require a complete overhauling. Why should members 
of a court still be admonished to ‘‘ behave with decency and calm- 
ness?’’ Why should the sentence be arrived at by voting for the 
least punishment first? Why should the Judge-Advocate, an 
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officer appointed simultaneously with the court, be empowered to 
expound the law while acting as the Government prosecutor? 
Why should this same officer have the right to act as counsel for 
the prisoner, while also judge and prosecuting attorney? The 
Nineteenth Article of War distinctly says that ‘‘he shall so far 
consider himself counsel for the prisoner as to object to any leading 
question to any of the witnesses, and to any questions to the prisoner 
the answer to which might tend to incriminate himself.” 

Not even Colonel Hunter could deny that in nine cases out of ten 
the Judge-Advocate of a court-martial is grossly ignorant of the law. 
He may be a lieutenant two years out of West Point, or a captain 
whose sole experience has been gained as a member of some court- 
martial. As a result, even in cases relating solely to discipline, 
there are constantly frightful miscarriages of justice, particularly 
in the case of enlisted men. We cited an instance last year of a 
soldier sentenced for years because the court took the advice of a 
visiting officer who had just begun the study of law, and who sub- 
sequently discovered that his advice was wholly wrong. The law 
of evidence is violated almost all the time. In the famous case 
of Captain Carter the violations were.so flagrant as to horrify civilian 
lawyers of prominence. The technical engineering questions 
involved were also quite beyond the ability of the court. It was 
only because of the prisoner’s evident guilt that this did not become 
a second Dreyfus case. * * * 

The private soldiers rarely have adequate or interested counsel, 
and cannot afford to employ civilian lawyers, as most officers do 
now. It recently came out in the Navy that prisoners for thirty 
years back have never been furnished with copies of the charges 
against them until brought into court! Moreover, the private is 
never tried by his peers, ‘but by his military superiors. 

There are, moreover, no courts of appeal, and if a sentence 
is disapproved, the offender is simply restored to duty by the re- 
viewing General or President. He is never tried again because of 
mistaken procedure, as is the case in civilian courts. In many 
respects the whole system is a direct inheritance from the Roman 
law, and is comparable not to Anglo-Saxon legal methods, but to 
some French forms and courts. 

None the less, Colonel Hunter would have matters remain 
unchanged. He quotes from the Evening Post to show the grave 
defects of ordinary criminal justice and the susceptibility of civil 
courts to political considerations. That is certainly no excuse for 
maintaining the faults of the court-martial. He is sanguine 
enough, also, to think that at this time, when the Army is full of 
untrained and undisciplined officers, the courts will be sure to 
maintain a high standard of honor. All suggestions for reform 
he waves away. Army justice may continue to be blind lest that 
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terrible thing, an innovation, finds its way into the service. Upon 
all remedies he turns his back—upon an overhauling of the Articles 
of War; upon the employment of civilian courts familiar with the 
law and free from military prejudice, yet with the honor of the 
service at heart; upon the re-adjustment of the Judge-Advocate’s 
varied duties and powers. He will hear nothing of a court of 
appeal or review; nor of the employment of civilian judges on 
courts-martial, as is done even in Germany, where militarism is 
supreme. 
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THE PARABELLUM AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 
(From Engineering, London.) 


sie: Parabellum pistol is one of those hand firearms which 


have been introduced during the last few years to super- 

sede the revolver. They are based on the original in- 
vention of Sir Hiram Maxim, whereby the force of the recoil 
is utilized to eject the case of the spent cartridge, to introduce 
a new cartridge, to cock the striker, and to close the breech. Evi- 
dently it must be a great advantage to a combatant to have nothing 
to do but to pull the trigger of his pistol, and not to have the heavy 
work of rotating the barrel, and bringing the new cartridge into 
line of fire after each explosion. When there is great strain upon 
the muscles of the hand, the aim rapidly tends to become unsteady, 
and it is a matter of common knowledge that the firing, with a re- 
volver, becomes wilder and wilder. What the Maxim is to the 
ordinary magazine rifle, the automatic pistol is to the revolver. 

The weapon, which we illustrate, has been selected by the Swiss 
Government as its service pistol. The caliber of the Swiss model is 
7.65 millimeters, and the weight of the bullet is 6 grammes. These 
Pets appear small, but experience shows that the stopping-power 
of this small bullet is greater than that of the large bullets of the 
ordinary revolver, owing to the high velocity. 

The makers of the Parabellum pistol have made a number of 
comparative experiments with their self-loader and the Smith & 
Wesson revolver (caliber 10.6 millimeters, and 16.5 gr. bullet) on 
blocks of clay, which, it is understood, reproduce very fairly the 
resistance offered by flesh. These blocks were 75 centimeters long, 
30 centimeters high, and 30 centimeters wide, and were fired into 
endwise from a distance of 1o meters and then cut open to expose 
the track of the bullet. They were tried with normal charges in 
both weapons; then with the charge reduced by ro per cent. in the 
Parabellum pistol; and, finally, with expansive bullets in both 
cases. In every instance a wider and more aggravated wound was 
made in the clay by the Parabellum pistol, and was attributed to the 
high velocity, which produces a spreading effect. In the early 
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days of the small caliber rifle, experiments were made on dead bodies, 
which seemed to bear out these results; it was found that at con- 
siderable ranges, when the velocities of the bullets had decreased, 
they made exceedingly small wounds, but that at short ranges and 
high velocities the flesh seemed to be burst asunder by the bullet. 
It appeared as if there were a particular speed at which the flesh 
could flow away on each side of the bullet, and allow it an easy 
passage, but that at higher velocities the results were somewhat as if 
a bullet had been fired into a tin box full of water, and had produced 
an enormous increase of pressure all through it, owing to the fact 
of the incompressibility of the water. It would be interesting if 
similar experiments could be made with this pistol, for although the 
clay blocks appear to give satisfactory results, the experiments 
would be more convincing if they were actually made upon animals. 

The velocity of the bullet is stated to be 350 meters per second, 
as compared with 203 meters with the Smith & Wesson revolver. 
The total energies in each case respectively are 37.4 meter-kilo- 
grammes and 34.6 meter-kilogrammes—practically the same, but 
per square millimeter of section they are .813 and . 392. 

Referring to our illustrations, Fig. 1 is a left-side view of the 
pistol, butt side-piece taken off; Fig. 2 is a vertical section; Fig. 3 
a horizontal section, and Fig. 4 a vertical cross-section in front of 
the trigger. Fig. 5 shows the pistol with the breech open. It will 
be seen that the pistol carries eight cartridges, contained in a re- 
movable case 35 (Big. 6) inserted in the stock (Figs. 1, 2, 5). Several 
of these cases may be carried in a pouch ready for use, or a single 
case may be replenished from time to time. The cartridges are 

ressed upward by spring 35) surmounted by a carrier 35c (Fig. 2). 
n Fig. 2 there is a cartridge in the barrel of the pistol ready to be 
fired. When the trigger 20 is pulled, the firing-pin 12 in the breech- 
block 2 is released, and, its point striking the fulminate in the base, 
the charge explodes. The barrel, with its breech-block and mech- 
anism (Figs. 7 and 8), slides in guides in the stock (Figs. 4 and 9g); 
it is held forward by the recoil spring 11 (Figs. 2 and 5), its forward 
motion being limited by the stop r and the catch 24 (Figs. 2 and 5). 
The effect of the recoil is to drive the barrel backward against the 
pressure spring 11 (Fig. 5). This motion is restricted to a short 
traverse of about three-eighths of aninch. The objectof this motion 
is to trip the toggle joint which controls the breech-block. This 
joint is composed of two links 3 and 4 (Figs. 2, 5 and ro), 3 being 
pivoted at one end to the breech-block, and 4, at its other end, to 
an extension of the barrel, called by the makers the “‘ bifurcated 
receiver,’’ shown in detail in Figs. 7 and 8. The two links of the 
toggle joint are connected by a pin 6 (Fig. 10), and the rear link 
is expanded on each side to form two projections Cx, which act 
the part of cams. coming in contact with two inclines on the stock 
(Figs. 1 and 9g). When the mechanism is in the firing position 
shown in Fig. 1, the middle pin of the toggle joint lies slightly below 
the line joining the other two pins, 5 and 7 (Fig. 5), and conse- 
quently the breech-block is solidly supported against the force of 
the explosion. When the barrel and the breech-block move back, 
the extensions Cx catch against the cam paths (", Fig. 1) and the 
toggle joint is bent upward, so that the interia of the breech-block 
2 forces it into the bent attitude shown in Fig. 5. It will, however, 
be noticed that there is a heel at the end of the rear link of the toggle 
joint, which comes against the middle of the stock, and limits the 
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travel of the breech-block to the position shown in Fig. 5. When 
the parts are thus arranged, it is evident that the spring in the car- 
tridge-holder will force up the top cartridge until it lies partly in 
the path of the breech-block 2 (Fig. 5), and, as that returns, the 
cartridge will be driven forward into the chamber of the barrel, 
as shown in Fig. 2,the breech-block following it and closing the breech. 

The reloading of an automatic pistol takes place so rapidly that 
it is impossible to release the trigger before a new cartridge is in- 
serted into the chamber, and, unless special means were provided, 
the whole eight cartridges would be fired off in a couple of seconds 
without the control of the user. Some pistols automatically operate 
a safety device as the breech-block moves backward, and this safety 
device needs to be pushed aside by the thumb before the trigger 
can be pulled; this guarantees that each firing shall be at the will 
of the user. 

In the Parabellum pistol there is also a safety device, but one 
which makes much less demand on the attention of the man using 
the pistol. When the trigger is pulled, as already stated, the pistol 
is fired; it will not fire again until the trigger has been completely 
released; when this is done, the trigger being again pulled, the 
weapon is again fired. If this were all, the pistol would be open to 
the charge of being unnecessarily dangerous, for if it were dropped 
out of a holster or flung down upon a rock, it would in all probability 
go off, to the danger of those around. It is therefore provided with 
a safety sear 29 (Figs. 1 and 11), which lies in the division between 
the thumb and the first finger of the user. This sear is operated 
by a spring, and so long as it is extruded from the stock the pistol 
is absolutely safe against explosion. But the moment the man 
aims with the pistol, taking a firm hold of the stock, he necessarily 
squeezes the sear inwards, removing the safety catch from the 
mechanism, and leaving himself free to pull the trigger; indeed, it 
is almost impossible to pull the trigger without first releasing the sear. 

The reader will have gathered that this pistol is a wonderfully 
ingenious piece of mechanism. It can be taken completely to 
pieces in less than a minute, and no tool is needed except to with- 
draw the screws of the butt side-pieces. After a little practice the 

istol can be used as a single loader, the breech-block and toggle 
joint being drawn back by hand, and being held while a cartridge 
is slipped into the chamber. When the toggle bar is released, it 
drives the cartridge home. In consequence of the small size of the 
bullet and the high velocity, the trajectory is very flat. At 1oo 
meters range it is only necessary to aim ro in. higher than the spot 
desired to be hit; that is, a bullet aimed at a man’s throat at 110 
yards distance will hit him on the breast bone. Very excellent prac- 
tice can be made. The pistol is manufactured in Berlin. 


THE LAND DEFENCE OF A COAST FORTRESS. 
By Captain C. G. VEREKER, R.A. 
(Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.) 


N March, 1901, a paper on Coast Defence appeared in the ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings’ of the R.A. Institution, and the Committee invited 
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- The possible use of scouting boats. 
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3. The desirability of greater attention being given to the question 
of movable armament and the defence of land fronts. 

Although all of us must admit that the points mentioned are of 
great importance and very open to discussion, no paper dealing 
with any one of them has been published up to date, and I there- 
fore venture to make a few remarks on the third and most important 
subject, that of land defence, in the hope that others better qualified 
than myself to express an opinion, may be tempted to open dis- 
cussion, which cannot fail to be of great benefit to all of us, for I 
think all must be agreed that this subject is one not asa rule seriously 
thought about or studied by Garrison Artillery officers, though, as I 
shall attempt to show, it isa subject the importance of which cannot 
be overrated. 

All past history points to the fact that coast fortresses can only 
be effectually taken and destroyed by means of a land force, greater 
or less according to the defences to be attacked and the time avail- 
able for attacking. In very few instances have ships alone suc- 
ceeded in subduing a fortress, and in the future an enemy is not very 
likely to risk the possible destruction of some of his ships and the 
exhaustion of his ammunition, which would leave him badly handi- 
capped should he have to engage a relieving force and expose him 
to the fate of the Italians at Lissa in 1866, who after expending a 
vast amount of ammunition in a useless bombardment, had to fight 
an action with the Austrian fleet and were seriously defeated. 

If a coast fortress is to be captured cr destroyed the work can be 
much more rapidly carried out by a landing party, either acting 
alone or in conjunction with ships. 

The words written by Sir Howard Douglas many years ago are 
just as true to-day as they were then and cannot be quoted too 
often: ‘‘ However successful a naval attack of a fortress or arsenal 
may be, the work of destruction can never be effectually accom- 
plished by ships. The sea defences may be silenced, guns dis- 
mounted, parapets mined, magazines blown up, and habitations 
devastated by the cruel process of bombardment; but no sub- 
stantial demolition of the defences or material destruction of public 
works and property can be effected unless the damages inflicted by 
the attacks of ships be followed up and completed by having actual 
possession of the captured place to ruin it entirely. No naval 
operation, however skilfully planned and gallantly executed, can 
alone reap the fruits of its victory.” 

Nearly every authority on the subject at the present time appears 
to hold the same views, but I need only quote the words written b 
Admiral May in a lecture* on the ‘‘ Naval attack of fortifications ”’ 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Proceedings,”” some years ago, and which 
I would recommend to the notice of all who wish to make a studyof 
Coast Defence. 

‘‘There is no exception, so far as I know, to the general ruleof war, 
that the weakest point of the defence should be picked out; and the 
first consideration is, whether the weakest point is afloat or on shore. 
Nearly all the experience of the past goes to show that the weakest 
point is generally on shore. That is to say,that a landing partycan 
do in most cases better than ships. I believe the cases where strong 

laces have fallen to an attack by ships can be counted upon your 
oenen: they do not number one to ten of the cases in which, when it 
was decided that the attack should be made, it was found that the 
weakest_ point was on shore, and people were landed to attack that 
weak point. 

** Proceedings” R. A. I., Vol. XIX., Nos. 3 and 4. 
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‘**IT need not say that there must be a sufficient force, not only to 
carry out your attack, but to meet any counter attack which may 
come either from the place itself, or from ports in its neighborhood. 

‘There remains the great advantage that ships always must have 
over land forces, and that is their very great mobility and therefore, 
their power of surprise. Suddenness of assault will be the great 
point in any attack of this kind which is likely to be successful.”’ 

Looking to history, innumerable cases in support of this view 
could be quoted. 

Generally speaking we find that the best results have been ob- 
tained by combined attacks by ships and landing parties, but that 
the latter have in nearly every case been mainly responsible for the 
capture of the place attacked. 

The capture of Fort Fisher illustrates this very well. During the 
American War a large fleet went in to attack it and opened a very 
heavy fire upon it, but the fort made little reply. ‘‘ Part of the rea- 
son of that was that the garrison considered that it was not of much 
use sinking a ship or two or ten ships, because there were an almost 
unlimited number of ships in the north, and what the garrison 
wished to reserve themselves for was the attack by the land 
force.. They beat off the land force on the first assault, and it was 
only on the second assault that the place fell.’’* 

As modern examples we have the capture of Port Arthur and 
of Wei-hei-Wei by the Japanese, and of Santiago by the Americans; 
in each case though practically in absolute command of the sea, no 
serious attempt was made to take the forts by bombardment, but an 
army was landed and captured the works from the rear. We also 
find that the success or failure of the land attack is dependent upon 
the existence of a supporting fleet and that when this latter has been 
driven off through stress of weather or the approach of a relieving 
force, the land attack has come to nothing. 

Thus at Lorient in 1746 the British troops landed and threatened 
to assault, and the Governor proposed surrender with the honors of 
war; unconditional surrender was demanded and the land attack 
pressed, but a change in the wind necessitated the withdrawal of the 
ships and the capture of the place had to be abandoned. 

In 1779 Gibraltar was attacked by a strong force on the land side 
supported by a powerful fleet, special vessels being employed in the 
attack of the sea front. The successful defence and eventual relief 
of the place was only rendered possible by the successive efforts of the 
British Navy. 

In considering the subject of land attack, there is however one 

int which is very often overlooked, namely that we are in an abso- 
utely different position to any other nation in the matter of coast 
defence, for we are, presumably, only exposed to attack during a 
limited time, and if we can hold out, a relieving fleet is bound to 
come to our rescue. 

If we have so entirely lost command of the sea as to possess no 
relieving fleet, the game is up, as sooner or later these islands must 
be starved into submission and our colonies, coaling stations, etc., 
must fall in due course, and noamountof resistance will effect the 
ultimate end. 

We must therefore assume that the existence of our fleet is vital 
to our existence as a nation and need only consider attacks during 
local or temporary loss of command of the sea. 


* “ Naval Attack of Fortifications"; by Captain May, R.N. 
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It is improbable that an enemy will, under these circumstances, 
undertake a regular bombardment of coast forts and-risk damaging 
his ships and exhausting his ammunition, with the possibility of hav- 
ing to fight a naval action subsequently, nor will he have time to 
collect and land a large force and undertake a regular attack; but, 
on the other hand, he will be very tempted to try and take certain 
of our coaling stations and coast fortresses by a coup de main, prob- 
ably with a view to destruction only, and for this purpose he will 
employ a land force, which must of necessity be comparatively 
small and is not likely to have any guns heavier than those which 
can be landed in boats. 

These attacks will all, more or less, partake of the nature of a raid, 
and their success will depend upon rapidity of action and surprise. 

« Theterm raid is generally understood to mean an attack by torpedo- 
boats, but this I hold to be wrong, as the term should apply to 
any form of attack which does not aim at the permanent cavture 
and occupation of the place attacked. 

I therefore take it that raids may be carried out: 

| A. By torpedo-boats alone. 

B. By torpedo-boats supported by larger vessels. 

C. By a few ships. 

D. By a fleet convoying landing parties in transports. 


A. RAID BY TORPEDO-BOATS ALONE. 


This is acknowledged to be a very probable form of attack, either 
before or shortly after the declaration of war, and our channel ports 
are particularly exposed to it, the loss of even several torpedo-boats 
would be amply compensated by the great damage others could do 
should they succeed in running past our defences, and we may take it 
for granted that the enemy would endeavor by every means in its 
power to assist the attack. 

This assistance can obviously he best given by a force acting in 
rear of the defences and either silencing or worrying the Q.F. guns 
by enfilade or reverse fire, or destroying the electric lights upon which 
we are dependent for successfully repelling a night attack. ‘‘Fast 
torpedo-boats will constantly attempt to rush the outer defences at 
night or in foggy weather. . . «+ In all probability any of 
these attempts will be supplemented by landing or feints of land- 
ing, in order to confuse the fortress people and conceal the real 
object. 

As these attacks would usually be delivered at night it should not 
be difficult for a resourceful enemy to put a small party ashore unob- 
served, and if these succeed in getting through the troops protecting 
the land side they may be able to do great mischief, will in any case 
unsettle the defenders, and in the resulting confusion will have a very 
good chance of escaping. As an example of this I might mention an 
incident which happened at manceuvres a short while ago. A party 
of 24 got through the infantry outposts unobserved, by lying in wait 
for and seizing a patrol before they could give the alarm, took up 
position 800 yards in rear of the Q.F. guns and opened fire on them as 
the torpedo-boats attacked, then creeping forward succeeded in de- 
stroying the dynamos and extinguishing the lights, and retired without 
a shot being fired at them. Although nearly 400 rounds were fired at 


**Defence of a Coast Fortress”; by General Richardson, ‘‘ Proceedings,”” R.A.I., Vol. XX.. 
1. 
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the Q.F. guns at a range of 600 to 800 yards, the infantry guarding 
the guns neither observed the flash, nor heard the report of the rifles, 
owing to the flash and noise of the guns close at hand! 

Of course many will say ‘‘It was only maneuvers, in real war it 
would not be possible!’’ With this view I cannot agree, and con- 
sider that what can happen in peace time is even more likely to 
happen in war. We must not be too self-satisfied and confident, 
but must consider every possible and even improbable form of attack 
and do our best to be prepared to meet it. 

For the protection of Q.F. batteries and electric lights we are 
mainly dependent upon infantry, which, to be effective in guarding 
our rear, should be pushed well away from the batteries, for we must 
remember that with the present-day long-range rifles, the work of 
silencing a battery can be just as effectively carried out from a range 
of 1,000 yards as by actualy assaulting the battery. All command- 
ing positions in rear of the batteries should be strongly held and en- 
trenched, and the ground between the positions carefully watched. 
The best method of preventing a small party of the enemy slipping 
through must be considered locally and guards placed at all possible 
landing places. But, in spite of every precaution, the enemy may 
get through at night and attempt to rush or destroy the guns, the 
artillery must be prepared to defend themselves if necessary, and all 
Q. F. batteries and electric light emplacements, if in detached posi- 
tions, should, if possible, be protected in rear by a wall or parapet 
as a protection from rifle fire, and should in every case be surrounded 
by an unclimbable fence. The gunners should always have their 
carbines with them, and what is more should know how to use them, 
which I fear is not always the case, as Garrison Artillery are some- 
times in the habit of looking upon carbines as a useless incubus and 
upon carbine practice as an annual farce which has to be got through 
as rapidly as possible. 

The electric lights and dynamos should have a small infantry 
guard told off to prevent their being rushed and destroyed. Maxim 
guns would be very useful for this purpose in some places. 

The defence of the Q.F. batteries and electric lights may form 
part of the general scheme of defence of the fortress, but should 
nevertheless be separately considered, as it may be necessary to be 

repared for a torpedo-boat attack before the troops have been 
ully mobilized and have taken up their allotted places. 


B. RAID BY TORPEDO-BOATS SUPPORTED BY LARGER VESSELS. 


This may take place where destruction of commerce is the object 
in view, and some of our harbors of refuge and coaling stations, 
which are too far from an enemy's coast to be exposed to an ordinary 
torpedo-boat raid, are particularly liable to be attacked in this man- 
ner. 

The torpedo-boats used may be second-class boats carried by the 
larger vessels, and they may attack under cover of darkness, but it 
is more probable that in such a case the attack will be made at dawn 
when there is just sufficient light for the heavier ships to be able to 
distinguish the position of the defending batteries, They will, by 
their fire, endeavor to divert the attention of the gunners; or may 
burst smoke shell in front of the works so that the torpedo-boats 
may be hidden from view and possibly get in unobserved. 

A small landing party would greatly assist the attack, they 
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would be landed under cover of darkness and try to establish them- 
selves unseen in positions from which their fire could reach the in- 
terior of the works. 


C. RAID BY A FEW SHIPS. 


Our weaker coaling stations may be exposed to this sort of at- 
tack, the enemy’s object being the sinking of the ships in harbor or 
the destruction of coal and other stores, no permanent destruction 
or silencing of the forts being contemplated. 

The ships would probably attack at dawn and attempt to run 
past the forts, being assisted by a land force which would push its 
attack home and try to keep down the fire of the forts from the rear. 

In both B and C it is unlikely that the landing party would be in 
any numbers or would be accompanied by guns, as on completion of 
the work in hand their object would be to re-embark and withdraw 
as rapidly as possible. 

The main duty of the defence will be to prevent a surprise landing 
in the vicinity of the"forts, which would probably be attempted at 
night; failing this they must be able to hold all commanding ground 
in rear and at all costs prevent the enemy from pressing them back 
and getting within rifle range of the forts. 


D. RAID BY A FLEET CONVOYING LANDING PARTIES IN TRANSPORTS. 


This form of attack would only be undertaken if the enemy were 
in local command of the sea. Its object might be the destruction of 
shipping and coal, etc., or the permanent destruction of the works. 

The main attack in this case would be delivered from the land 
side and the ships would support both the landing and the advance 
of the infantry by their fire, possibly also silencing or destroying some 
of the weaker batteries if they could do so without exposing them- 
selves too much to damage or exhausting their ammunition. 

The amount of fortification necessary to ensure the safety of the 
land front must vary so much according to the locality, that in this 
paper no attempt can be made to discuss the subject, but, whatever 
the scheme of defence adopted, there can be no doubt that some 
form of mobile gun must play an important part, not only in pre- 
venting the landing of troops in boats, but also in delaying and re- 
pelling an attack on the land side and in keeping the enemy out of 
range of the rear of the coast batteries. 

In some of our home fortresses Field Batteries might be em- 
ployed for this purpose, and the Volunteers would man the heavier 
guns told off to the defence of certain positions. 

In many of our foreign stations, however, there are no Field Bat- 
teries or Volunteer Position Batteries and the Garrison Artillery are 
entirely responsible for the artillery defence of the land side. 

We have at the present time a great variety of guns classed as 
**Armament for general defence’’; many of these are old and useless 
weapons and comprise 40-pr. and 20-pr. R.B.L., 40-pr. and 25-pr. 
RML. 64-pr. or more mobile but equally useless guns such as the 
76-pr., 13-pr. and g-pr. R.M.L. There are a few of the more modern 
weapons, such as the 1r5-pr. B.L., 2.5” B.L., 4”, and 5” B.L. on 
overbank carriages, etc.; also howitzers of various sorts and sizes. 

For home defence the volunteers are now being armed with 4.7” 
Q.F. guns on travelling carriages, and presumably a good many of 
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these wili be told off for the land defence of our home fortresses and 
to replace the older weapons. It would be of great advantage if this 
could be done throughout the Empire and all our obsolete guns re- 
moved and replaced by 4.7” Q.F.’s as heavy and the 15-pr. B.L.’s as 
light guns for general defence. 

In some cases it would also be desirable to retain a certain number 
oi B.L. howitzers. 

All these should be complete with limbers and wagons, etc., and 
on mobilization could be moved bv any class of animal available, or, 
as they are not likely to have to change positions often, they might 
be moved by hand. The best method of employing these mobile 
guns must vary with each locality, but generally speaking, their 
first duty must be to try and prevent the enemy landing in boats. 
For this purpose they must be placed in positions from whichthey 
can cover the landing places with shrapnel fire, and they must be sut- 
ficiently far back to prevent their being rushed in the event of a 
landing succeeding; long range is thus most necessary. They must 
above all be well screened and protected, for if their position can 
be identified they will very soon be silenced by the fire of the ships 
supporting the landing. 

f the landing is successful the guns must be withdrawn to the 
main line of defence, and it is thus most important that there should 
be good communication to the rear from the advanced positions, 
and also that the withdrawal of the guns should be covered by an 
adequate force of infantry. 

For the main defence they should be placed in the most com- 
manding positions available from which they can obtain a clear field 
of view and a long range; as before. protection and invisibility are 
of the greatest importance. 

The more usual targets will be advancing infantry, and these 
are likely to push forward as rapidly as possible, for as I have en 
deavored to show, any attack to which we are liable will probably 
partake more of the nature of a rush than of a regular or prolonged 
siege. 

Indirect fire would be quite unsuitable in repelling an attack of 
this description, as it does not allow of sufficient rapidity, in changing 
from one target to another, and therefore the normal system em- 
ployed should be direct fire using telescopic or tangent sights, the 
guns being run up to the crest of the position and screened from in- 
fantry fire as far as possible. Indirect fire might, however, have to 
be used should the enemy land guns which would have to be silenced. 
This would, in most cases, be best done by the howitzers, but the 
guns should also be able to fire indirect, and for this purpose should 
be fitted with cross-bar sights on the right side. 

The projectile most used will be shrapnel, and rapidity of fire is 
likely to be of great importance; it is therefore very necessary that 
Garrison Artillery should be well trained in the use of, and methods 
of fire employed with, these guns, and they should be given more op- 
portunities of firing over land ranges and of using shrapnel, which. 
now that it has ceased to exist as a coast defence projectile. is not 
well known or understood by many. 

Let us then hope that the introduction of a more modern armament 
will before long give the necessary impetus, and lead us to consider 
this subject of the land defence of coast fortresses more seriously, so 
that when the time comes we may be in a position to successfully 
repel the attacks which we are almost certain to be exposed to. 

Shoeburyness, September, 1902. 
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CAVALRY METHODS IN THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIR- 
GINIA, FROM THE EUROPEAN POINT OF VIEW.* 


(Translated by Captain James A. Shipton, Artillery Corps, U.S. A.) 
STUART’S CAVALRY. 


FTER speaking of the cavalry, Union and Confederate, which 
became famous for raids during the civil war the author 
continues. * 

‘But aside from this cavalry, * * there was another which 
claims, by right, the most careful attention of European cavalry 
officers. We mean the cavalry of Stuart, operating in connection 
with the army of Northern Virginia commanded by the Confederate 
Commander- in-Chief, General Robert Lee. * * * * 

“We are not so foolish as to claim to have ata it. But 
it seems to us that it has hardly been studied at all up to the present 
time, at least as an integral part of Lee’s army, of which Lee re- 
quired almost exactly what a Commander-in-Chief in an European 
war would expect to-day of his instrument of exploration * * * 

‘“The manner in which he conducted his forced marches deserves 
to be set forth. Daily marches of 50 or 60 kilometers for several 
days in succession, of bodies of 1,200 to 1,500 men were not un- 
common. When not in danger from the enemy they were made 
as follows: 10 kilometers walking, etc.: walking and trotting 
mounted, one hour: 4 kilometers, walking, dismounted one hour, 
and so on up to 60 kilometers. The horses were mounted only one 
hour in two and the mean rate was seven kilometers per hour. It 
is much to be regretted that this method is not habitual with us. 
Besides saving the horse it has the inestimable advantage of 
hardening the men.” * * 

“He (Stuart) thought that no true exploration was possible 
without cannon, and it is a great mistake to think, as some writers 
do, that he held artillery in little esteem. There is not an instance 
of any enterprise of importance attempted by Stuart without horse 
artillery. Moreover, here is the description of Borcke on the subject 
of this arm: ‘The famous horse artillery of Stuart was composed 
of volunteers of all nationalities; there were English, French, 
German, Spanish and Americans: many of these people did not 
arrive with an immaculate reputation. But they soon so dis- 
tinguished themselves on the field of battle, and acquired such 
renown for intrepidity and discipline, that they were not long in 
coming to be considered by the whole army as the corps d’elite, 
to which it was an honor to belong. How many times have I 
seen them serving their pieces laughing, singing and joking in 
the midst of bloody conflict, with not a care for the bullets and 
shell which rained over them! They were devoted, soul and body, 
to their young and heroic commander, John Pelham” * * 

‘““As may be seen, Stuart’s horse artillery was the foreign wre 
of Lee’s army.’ 

The author quotes Major Dubois, a professor in the Superior 
War School, as follows: 

‘*From the tactical point of view, one is struck by the variety 
of methods, the readiness and dexterity, with which the chief of 

Les Procédés d’ Exploration de I’ Armée de Nord—Virginte dans la Guerre de Sé-ession 
mn Par le Capitaine de Thomasson. Brevete d’ Etat Major. Berger-Levrault & Cic 
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this cavalry fought on foot or mounted, according to the necessities 
of the case. He approached the Federals, charging them, when he 
wished, by reason of asurprise, to put them to rout. In other cases, 
he employed an entire brigade dismounted, when it was a question 
of delaying the enemy and permitting the main body of the division 
to steal away. Finally, it is difficult to know which most to admire, 
the marvelous reconnaissance service of this cavalry, which was 
always well informed, never surprised, always surprised the North- 
erners; or the tact and talent with which Stuart attacked every 
time that a favorable opportunity offered, but without ever engaging 
himself too deeply, and without ever allowing himself to be turned 
from the end he had in view. With mathematical precision, he 
did everything it was possible to do to create panic in the enemy’s 
rear, and this without ever compromising himself.’’ 

After describing Stuart’s operations against Pope in August, 
1862, the author speaks of Lee as follows: ‘‘ Lee makes one think 
of Napoleon after Montmirail. In truth, there is more than one 
point of resemblance between the war in Virginia and the campaign 
of 1814 * * * *,.” And without presuming for an instant 
to draw a parallel between the genius of Napoleon and the talent 
of Lee, it is quite permissible to compare the moral courage of these 
two great men.” 

In referring to the political aspects of the movements leading 
to Gettysburg, he says in a foot-note: “It is not unreasonable 
to foresee a new war of Secession, not between the North and the 
South, but between the East and the West. The antagonism 
between the two parts of the Union has wage manifested itself, 
since the first election of President McKinley. e money question 
has taken the place of the slavery question.” 


* * * * * * * * * * * « * 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN METHODS COMPARED. 


Three principal and constant characteristics are prominent in 
Stuart’s tactics: 

1st. The frequent employment of dismounted fire, together 
with the fire of horse artillery: 

2d. Employment of small arm and artillery fire not only as 
a method of fighting against cavalry, but also in reconnaissance 
against tnjantry: and 

His service of information by means of an offensive recon- 
naissance by the main body of his exploring patrol, this detachment 
always operating against the enemy’s infantry, offering combat to 
cavalry only when it was impossible to avoid it, and seeking always 
to = a surprise. 

e have just seen how Stuart applied these principles, as well 
against an enemy on the march as against an enemy tn position,* 
and what excellent results he obtained in the two cases. 

Let us now recall the methods of exploring prescribed in the 
two French regulations on the subject, that is, the order treating 
of the service of armies in the field, of May 28th, 1895; and that 
on the practical instruction of cavalry in the field, of December 
24th, 1896.T 

*The problem of exploration is very different in the two cases. = , 
ee S. G.” and the latter 
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We may say at once that the study of these French regulations 
may be taken as a type of similar regulations in Germany, Austria 
and Italy, the plan being everywhere the same. It is said in the 
Report of the President of the Republic in the preface to ‘‘S. G.”’ 
that “‘ Exploration constitutes an entirely distinct branch of military 
service, independent of troops on the march and contributing only 
indirectly to their protection.”’ Even in the text of the regulation 
we find two pages (Chapter III) devoted to a summary of the 
principles of exploration—‘‘ Exploration has for its object to furnish 
the Commander-in-Chief general information of which he has need 
in order to direct the troops and assure the success of his operations. 
In the different armies this service devolves principally upon the 
cavalry divisions belonging to them and the horse artillery, to 
which detachments of infantry may sometimes be attached. These 
divisions may be grouped into Cavalry Corps. The essential role 
of Exploring Cavalry is to make contact with the enemy and pre- 
serve it constantly, to engage the enemy's cavalry and push it back 
in order to come into closer contact with the enemy’s se icapsi so as 
to discover his dispositions and movements 

Why is it necessary that a statement so luminous and so ‘precise 
should be almost spoiled by the phrase that we underscore? To 
be sure if the cavalry fight preceeding the making of contact with 
the masses of the enemy’s infantry, was presented as a simple 
eventuality, there would be nothing to say. But it is certainly 
of an almost unavoidable necessity that it should be so, since upon 
this point the whole organization of the service of exploration 
depends. And as a matter of fact the “S. G.” continues in these 
terms: ‘‘Having always to be in condition for an engagement, 
the commanding officer of the exploring force holds the main body 
of his troops as much concentrated as possible and intrusts the duty 
of scouting and observing the enemy to detachments which he sends 
to certain points and in definite directions. These detachments 
constitute the reconnaissance, and is supported by officer’s, patrols 
and parties of varying strength, the composition and strength 
depending upon the end to be attained, and the surrounding circum- 
stances. The principal duties of these officer’s patrols and detach- 
ments is to see. These detachments of small strength may have 
to fight, but mobility is for them, as well as for patrols, the principal 
condition to the success of their mission. 

Thus the main body of a division of cavalry considered as the 
essential organ of an exploration is an instrument destined solely 
to fight cavalry. We have therefore been logical in bringing into 
this work all our cavalry who are equipped for this kind of fighting, 
that is, all our cuirassiers and dragoon lancers. As for the service 
of information even, which is after all the end to be sought, there is 
devoted to it only officers’ patrols and detachments of varying 
strength, as the ‘‘S.G.”’ says, of a strength ‘“‘equal at most to a 
squadron; the “I. P.” says, in order to give a general idea, so that 
the six regiments and the two horse batteries are only, so to speak, 
vehicles for transporting more quickly a few patrols and weak de- 
tachments. 

The principle of the necessity of the cavalry duel, once set forth, 
there was only one step to take in order to extol the search for the 
enemy’s cavalry as the first act of exploration, and this step has been 
quickly taken. It was them immediately established at the manceu- 
vers of the Brigade, Division, Corps and Army; exercises which 
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are only truly suitable in the manceuvers of cavalry. At the same 
time this abuse has been so flagrant that a reaction soon manifested 
itself and hence this paragraph of the ‘“‘S.G.’’: ‘“‘ To engage and re- 
pulse the adverse cavalry, in order to approach the massess of the en- 
emy’s infantry, etc.,”’ would not be, at the present time, set down in 
the same fashion, if it were to be revised. 

It is none the less true that the idea of the cavalry duel is pro- 
foundly anchored in our minds, and that it will probably be neces- 
sary, in order to uproot it, that a new doctrine come to us from 
abroad; and this will perhaps not be so long in coming as is generally 
believed. 

Let us endeavor to set forth without prejudice, the manner in 
which these things might take place in the future, since not only the 
theory on which our whole organization is founded, but also our 
entire cavalry tactics is still without the sanction of experience; 
and let us imagine two opposing armies. covered by their corps 
brigades, and each disposing a division of cavalry for their reciprocal 
exploration. To begin with, it is necersary in order that a cavalry 
exploration should give any result whatever, that there be some 
considerable distance between the two armies, especially if they are 
supposed to be marching one against the other, otherwise they 
would be running into a certain check. The operations of the chief 
of exploration as a matter of fact are not instantaneous. Between 
the moment in which the commander of his army sends him out on 
his quest, and that in which the same commander of the army re- 
ceives his information there elapses, of necessity, a considerable 
time. It is for this reason that in the autumn manceuvers the 
chiefs of the opposing sides are often so badly oriented. The fault 
is certainly not with our young officers of cavalry, of whom the im- 
mense majority acquit themselves perfectly of their mission; but 
on account of the short distances which separate them from the 
enemy, and sometimes on account of the lateness of the hour at 
which they are sent out, the necessary time is wanting in which 
to accomplish what is required of them. In reality the more 
nearly the opposing forces approach each other the more the 
role of the cavalry decreases, and the more that of the infantry 
advance guard increases.* The moment arrives in which only 
the latter are capable of reconnoitering. ‘‘One engages and then 
one sees,”’ said Napoleon. The cavalry of St. George is the only 
one that could then usefully interfere. 

We shall suppose then, that the two armies are sufficiently se- 
parated from each other (at least 100 kilometers), when their cavalry 
divisions are set in motion, and, to begin with, are these cavalry di- 
visions going to meet? The trajectories of their two bullets thrown 
into space, are they going to lose themselves or even as much as 
cross each other? It is evidently possible, but it is hardly probable 
unless operating in a mountain pass. Space is large, and cavalry 
divisions are small. In order that the chances of collision should 
be truly serious, it is necessary that the two division commanders 
should ardently seek for it, being above all entirely occupied with 
meeting and thus neglecting to make, in the minimum of time, con- 
tact with the enemy’s army, which should however, be their domi- 


*Everybody is entitled to his opinion on what would take place at the outbreak of a 
Franco-German War. But with the present zones of concentration, if the cavalry divisions 
and corps could perform at the beginning what is perhaps expected of [them, we could cer- 
tainlv form a curtain, a covering, but they would not explore. 
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nant thought. But even in the last hypothesis a combat is by no 
means assured. 

The author of these lines has had the honor of assisting at a 
number of cavalry maneuvers. These maneuvers, which are and 
could be no more than an experimental study of the cavalry fight, 
must give occasion for a fight almost every day. This encounter 
was desired by the general director, who moreover took good care 
to orient the chiefs of the opposing forces with a benevolence and a 
surety that would probably not be found in an actual campaign. 
The chiefs in their turn can only share the desire of the director, 
and are imitated in that by their subordinates, as much because 
of the tactical interests which an encounter presents, as for less 
elevated motives; for each one knows that breakfast and the can- 
tonment are the reward. But in spite of all these good intentions 


_and favorable circumstances, it sometimes happens that the op- 


sing divisions miss meeting one another. What will happen then, 
if only one of the two adversaries, considering the right or wrong of 
the cavalry duel, and whether it would probably result to his ad- 
vantage, advances but slowly, causing the loss of time, im any case 
timing his march and giving up the advantage of surprise, refuses this 
useless combat, pushing forward without bothering himself with 
the cavalry which may be on his flanks or in his rear.* We believe 
that under these conditions it will be very difficult to capture this 
cavalryman and that he will have an excellent chance to arrive, 
without hinderance, within the zone of the infantry, and the cavalry 
screen of the enemy. 

Once within that zone an encounter will almost certainly take 
place, for the cavalry of the security service has every interest in 
checking the intrusion. By the very nature of things the cavalry- 
man of the security service is the gendarme, who puts himself in 
front of the door; and the cavalryman of the exploration service, 
is the thief who seeks to creep in. Only it must not be forgotten 
that the cavalryman of the security service will always have a very 
extended section to watch over, that his attention will be much 
divided; that his center of gravity cannot be displaced in any de- 
finite direction without danger; and consequently, that an copuees 
detachment which has been able to approach secretly will often 
strike the enemy’s infantry without having encountered any but 
insignificant cavalry detachments. 

We have supposed in what precedes that the cavalry division 
has a well defined mission, namely, in a word, to obtain, as early as 
possible, information as to the main body of the enemy. We do 
not ignore the fact that at the grand maneuvers, and in the theo- 
retical exercises this is not always the case, and we remember the 
formula which each year adorns innumerable orders directing 
movements. ‘‘The cavalry division will reconnotter and cover the 
movement of the army.’ The vague expression ‘‘reconnoiter” 
(‘‘eclairer’’) is generally understood to mean obtaining information 
of the enemy. So that the cavalry division must, at one and the 
same time, according to tke terms of this order, discover and cover, 
that is to say fulfill two absolutely incompatible conditions. To 
employ it in that fashion is to wish that the same instrument shall 
be at once a sword and an umbrella! 


*On condition, let it be understood, that there is a sufficient distance between them, and 
that his flank and rear are not too closely pressed. We wish to state here that the precaution 
of guarding his communications does not accord with the true spirit of the cavalryman. 
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Whatever may be the opinion that one holds on the necessity 
of the cavalry duel, it is interesting to examine if the means pre- 
scribed in the ‘‘I.P.”’ for assuring the service of reconnoissance are 
of such nature as to give good results. If we compare them with 
the disposition of the squadrons and reconnoitering patrols indicated 
in the regulations of 1883, they certainly show great progress. It 
remains to be seen if we should be content to rest on our laurels at 
this point. 

The “I.P.” says very justly, ‘‘The service of reconnaissance 
forms the essential organ of the service of exploration.”” This ser- 
vice is confided, according to the ‘‘S.G.,’’ to officers’ reconnaissances, 
or to detachments of variable force; but the ‘‘I.P.,” as we have 
already pointed out, provides only in exceptional cases for detach- 
ments larger than a squadron. ‘‘These detachments present the 
advantage of constituting a force which permits raids against the 
adversary, the sweeping away of his scouts, and the obtaining 
information by force, which officers’ reconnaissances can only obtain 
by ruse.” 

r The “I.P.” has a hundred reasons for saying that force will often 
be necessary in order to obtain information. Unfortunately, the 
paragraph above cited indicates that the reconnoitering detach- 
ment will only exercise force against small parties of cavalry, and 
that once arrived in contact with the infantry, it will content itself 
with observing.* And right there, in our opinion, is the fundamental 
error of the system. Is it imagined for a minute that one can recon- 
noiter a large body of infantry by “choosing a point of observation 
concealing the troop, and seeking to take account of the importance 
and composition of the forces in your front” (“I.P.”"). Such a 
thing might sometimes be possible when it was a case of a single 
troop marching in column along a road. It is possible that an ob- 
server posted on the flank could watch the troop file by for some 
time (generally a very short time). But that is all, and the process 
would certainly be at fault if it were a question of a troop in posi- 
tion. It is then that it is necessary, according to the “I.P.,’’ to 
penetrate up to the enemy’s lines, choosing the flanks in preference, 
which are generally less well protected.’’ But how shall this be 
accomplished by a single squadron? In reality, with the present 
tactics and armament,-notably the smokeless powder, it will always 
be very, very difficult to know what is in front of one, and the true way 
of making a serious reconnaissance of any troops whatever will be to 
oblige them to deploy and show themselves. For this purpose they 
must be attacked, not with sabres or lances, but with carbines. 
And still we do not much believe in penetrating within the enemy’s 
lines; one must often limit himself to passing along the exterior con- 
tour, which in itself will be a good result.t 

We will again refer to this subject. Let us admit for the moment 
that these reconnaissances of small detachments, setting out from 
the main exploring body may succeed in procuring interesting informa- 
tion. Two difficult problems then present themselves: For the 
chiefs of these detachments, that of conveying this information to 


*It is evident that a detachment no stronger than a squadron could not hope to sweep 
aside the smallest party of infantry. 
tIt seems from reading the I. P. that the reconnoitering detachments are never to have 
anything to do with other troops than cavalry. _They are not seen to come into conflict 
with infantry. For is not this singular phrase written in the chapter consecrated to them. 
‘If the enemy is on the march or puts himself in motion, he must be followed without hesita- 
pecially 4n the case of cavalry."" Why this desperation in following cavalry? 
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the exploring party; for the latter, that of verifying the information 
before sending it to the commanding officer of the troops. 

As far as the first problem is concerned, the ‘‘I.P.’’ enumerates 
the difficulties attending communication between the scouting 
party and the main body of the exploring party, but the means 
therein recommended to the chiefs of detachment are not such as to 
inspire the greatest confidence. 

“‘He must take advantage of every occasion to point out to the 
men of his detachments the principal landmarks which may be useful 
in guiding them when transmitting intelligence; leave signs at 
the cross roads, and, in passing through woods, on the trees, on 
banks, etc.”’ 

When we remember that these detachments are generally too 
weak to use non-commissioned officers for carrying despatches; that, 
moreover, they are supposed, if circumstances require, to be inde- 
pendent of the movements of the main body (page 25 of I. P.); and, 
that, consequently, the main body will never be easy to find; one is 
permitted to have one’s doubts that these despatches will ever arrive 
at their destination, and all the more so, since the couriers will have 
to traverse a very dangerous zone. 

Let us admit, however, that these despatches arrive in sufficient 
number. The I. P. supposes that they will mutually complete and 
explain one another. Nothing is less certain, for the I. P. itself 
continues: ‘‘ There exists, in principle, no connection, no attachment, 
between the scouting detachments.’ And it is well recommended 
to the chiefs (of these detachments) ‘‘not to allow themselves to be 
turned aside and attracted by information foreign to their mission, 
and always to take into account that they are a part of a network 
for information, the combined efforts of which only, and not their 
isolated and divergent actions, can give good results.’” It is none the 
less true that these isolated and divergent actions are to be feared, 
and the work of co-ordination will devolve upon the commander 
of the exploration. 

To resume: the more one studies the principles of exploration 
prescribed by our regulations, the more one is convinced that we 
demand entirely too much of reconnaissances and patrolling detach- 
ments, and perhaps not enough of the main body of the exploring 
party. And we may say the same thing of all.cavalry, whether of the 
service of exploration or of that of security. The regulations thunder 
against inaction, and the tactics, at present in vogue, condemns three- 
quarters of the time of the main body of cavalry to inaction. Com- 

lied to the cavalry duel, or to await, in a fold of the terrain, a 
avorable occasion for charging infantry, the whole day very often 
passes for them without a chance for the duel to take place or without 
a possibility of seizing the favorable occasion. 

Whatever we may say, we are still haunted by the prowess of the 
Napoleonic cavalry; by souvenirs of battles such as that of 
Dresden, where Murat in one hour took 12,000 prisoners; it is true 
that he was able to pursue for four kilometers, an unfortunate division 
of infantry whose rifles could not be fired because it had rained and 
their powder was wet! 

And then there are the stereotyped figures so difficult to destroy! 
Do we not read everywhere that, on the 16th of August, 1870, the 
800 cavalrymen of Bredow, who were only 400 when they returned, 
terrorized the 40,000 men of the 6th French Corps, and paralyzed 
their offensive for the rest of the day! In reality, the 6th Corps did 
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not move at all, because it received no orders to move and its chief 
did not give any orders, because he himself was completely ignorant 
of what was expected of him. 

It seems that it is not this line that the cavalry must follow to 
find future glory and profit; and we are going to attempt to show 
that our regulations themselves give us the means of utilizing it in an 
entirely different jashion. Only it is not at the chapter on ‘* Explora- 
tion”’ that it is necessary to open. 

The ‘‘S. G.” in chapters X. and XI. treats of “detachments” 
and ‘‘reconnaissances.’’ Let us recall here the most characteristic 
paragraphs of these two chapters, and ascertain if the principles 
thereon set forth cannot be applied to a troop of cavalry charged 
with a mission of exploration. 

‘“The commander may constitute, for the execution of certain 
special missions of limited duration, detachments destined to operate 
separately. 

“‘The composition and strength of these detachments are deter- 
mined according to the duty which they are intended to perform, 
the difficulties which they may have to surmount, the distance they 
have to cover, and the estimated time required. These detachments 
may be composed of fractions of different arms ; they may also be 
composed wholly or in part of the same troops.” 

Under the title of ‘‘ Reconnaissance’’ we read still further: ‘‘ The 
commander whenever he deems advisable, causes troops especially 
designated for that purpose to make reconnaissances having for 
their objects (among other things) to reconnoiter the position and 
strength of the principal or intrenched — of the enemy, the configura- 
tion of hts position, the defenses which he may have established there, 
the difficulty or the means of assaulting them, to determine as nearly as 
possible the enemy’s strength at each pornt, etc., etc. 

Reconnaissances are made by officers, accompanied by a few 
cavalrymen, or by detachments of which the composition depends upon 
the end to be attained, the nature of the country and the distance from 
the enemy. According to circumstances, these detachments are 
composed of infantry, of cavalry, or of troops of all arms.” 

Is it possible to define more clearly the duty which is required of 
the chief of an exploring party, or to give rules more wise and at the 
same time more general, for the composition of his detachment? 

Let us now see how these detachments must be conducted. 

‘*When the operation permits of a surprise, the first condition to its 
success is to insure secrecy. 

During the march the commander of the detachment takes every 
precaution necessary to conceal his presence from the enemy. He 
makes a detour of cities and villages, and avoids the main roads. 

In attacking he acts suddenly and with the utmost energy, always 
keeping a ee reserve which remains ready to act in any emer- 
gency. 

The retreat is ordered as soon as results are obtained. . . 

In order to surprise a troop on the march, ground is chosen where 
the enemy will have difficulty in deploying; for example, a defile in 
which a part only of the column could engage. ‘ 

Generally a detachment on reconnaissance marches in a group 
covered by scouts at a convenient distance and seeks to pass without 
being seen, always carefully guarding against surprise. It is an 
advantage to arrive in the nighttime near the objective to be 
attained, so as to make the examination at daybreak, before the 
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enemy can have been warned of the presence of the detachment. A 
troop in reconnaissance only attacks in order to see. If it encounters 
the enemy, it should observe without letting itself be seen. If the 
commander of the reconnaissance is obliged to fight, he attacks the 
enemy quickly without giving him time to reconnoiter his troop, or 
to appreciate its strength. He discontinues the fight just as soon as 
he has attained the end which he sought. 
* * * * * * * * 
Every reader in good faith will agree that the preceding pages, 
extracted from our S. G. of 1895, enumerate with a curious exactness 
the methods which Stuart employed so successfully in 1862 and 1863. 
And this statement will at least prove that American methods are not 
so bizarre, so extraordinary, so different from our own ideas, as we 
are sometimes asked to believe. After all, what did Stuart do with 
his cavalry, if he did not apply literally the paragraph of our S. G. 
on the subject of offensive reconnaissances: ‘‘/t may be necessary, in 
order to ascertain the force, position and plans of the enemy to cause 
himfto deploy by attacking him in certain determined points.” 
“These operations, designated by the name of offensive recon- 
on, are of the domain of combat, and generally precede the 
ttle. 
“Commanders of armies only may order them. 
“They are permitted to general officers only when they are attack- 
ing alone and entirely without relation to other troops, or finally, in 
urgent cases, where one cannot hesitate to assume the responsibility.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY.* 
By Dr. CAMPEANO, FORMERLY OF THE ROUMANIAN ARMY. 
(Translated by Captain N. S. Jarvis, U.S. Army.) 
Il. 
THE ARMY AS A COLLECTIVE. 


PECIAL Characteristics.—The army is essentially a caste. It 
S represents a collection of individuals, who may have a va- 
riety of ideas and aspirations, but who are nevertheless 
of one profession, and should be properly designated as a caste. 
A caste also represents the most perfect degree of organization of 
which an aggregate is susceptible, for its individuals conform to the 
highest degree in their conduct and habits, and the most independent 
man of the world, entering such an institution, is promptly brought 
under its influence, the so-called esprit de corps. 

A caste offers to its members certain approved ideas, certain 
accepted rules for their conduct, which, to a great extent, relieves 
them of the necessity of using their own brains. As we have seen 
in studying the psychology of the crowd (La foule psychologique), 
the combination of sentiments and ideas is in a fashion founded upon 
suggestion, and is shattered with the same rapidity as it is built up; 
in the caste, on the other hand, this cohesion of thought is of gradual 
growth, based upon custom and tradition, and disappears as slowly 
and with the same difficulty as any other habit slowly acquired. 
(Sighele, Psychologie des sectes, p. 46-48.) It is essentially so with 


*Continued from Journat M, S. I., March—April, 1903. 
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our modern armies, which are organized collectives well matured. 
Any of their decisions or actions are not left to impulse, everything 
being determined by regulations and orders. 

In peace times, particularly in the barracks, conditions are differ- 
ent, and a body of men may more closely approach the nature of a 
crowd than a caste. The soldier ordinarily accomplishes his term 
of service uninspired by any great impulse. 

On parade and during maneuvers, men are subjected to some 
fatigue, but rarely great privations, and they are moreover con- 
stantly aware that this is but imitation of war, and their enthusiasm 
is not aroused. But in time of war, when we may demand of men 
to sacrifice their lives, conditions radically change, and the army 
usually does and should constitute a multitude psychologically 
united (une foule). 

But between this conglomerate and the psychological crowd 
there are certain distinct contrasts. While the enthused crowd 
may maintain its unity only during a brief period, organized armies 
are prepared to endure for a long time and overcome obstacles 
which would disrupt the former; in other words, they lack the fault 
of mobility and uncertainty in their enthusiasm. While a crowd 
may even be superior in a combat quickly provoked to a body of 
trained troops, yet its enthusiasm will not support it in the move- 
ments which precede and follow. 

Modern armies may therefore lack the grand impulse of some 
other bodies, but they gain two novel qualities—durability and re- 
sistance. But the most important attribute of modern armies is 
discipline. This quality in times of peace is found only in the army, 
and gives the army its prestige, for it can be depended upon at all 
times in peace or in war. 

When an army endures hunger in a cold and damp camp, is ex- 
posed for hours to the fire of an enemy, or after defeat is pursued 
with constant danger of complete panic and rout, there is no longer 
a question of enthusiasm, and we would vainly seek safety in it. 
“Discipline alone can assure the cohesion of the troops and restore 
their lost solidity”’ (Blumes). 

According to von der Golz, discipline is based upon the re- 
ciprocal confidence between the men and their leaders. If the 
soldier, advancing in the face of fire, realizes that his neighbor does 
the same, and he is convinced that in the greatest perils he will not 
be abandoned either by his comrades or his commander, his heart 
will feel a sort of devotion and honor, a sentiment which will not 
permit him to remain inferior to his associates, and will prompt him 
to face greatest dangers. Here applies well the adage, ‘‘we retain 
the mass by the mass itself,’’ for one fissure which might appear 
would shatter the whole, as a glass vessel suddenly chilled. 

A recent illustration in this connection was offered in the last 
war between Greece and Turkey. The Grecian army, numbering 
about 35,000 men, was surprised at Pharsola, by a Turkish advance 
guard of 5,000 men. The former composed of improvised battalions 
had started for the front with vast enthusiasm but little discipline; 
its sang froid and morale soon vanished, and all seized with panic 
could not be reassured or reorganized, and fled tumultuously from 
the field, 

In the event of success, the intoxication of victory may prompt 
men to commit atrocities, revenging themselves for the audacity 
of the enemy in resisting them, but the excesses of well-disciplined 
troops have never equalled those of masses of improvised soldiers. 
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In order to better understand the qualities of armies we will now 
consider them by epochs, by nations, by recruitment, etc. 

Armies at Different Epochs.—The Greeks had almost always an 
essentially national army with all the qualities inherent in such a 
body but the morale of their armies declined with the waning of 
Grecian glory. 

With the Romans, we recognize two distinct epochs: Under the 
Republic we find a national army with all the characters of the 
Roman social institutions. As in all civil functions, the nobles 
predominated; so in the army the higher grades were filled ex- 
clusively by aristocrats. Centurion was the highest rank open:to 
a man of the people, but he could never hope to advance further. 

Moreover, the Roman army at this era was prompted by emer- 
gencies, and the war over, the generals and the soldiers, re-entered 
civil life and took up their peaceful avocations. As the soldier of 
this time could not discard so readily the customs of civil life, 
which he had abandoned reluctantly, nor forget the affections and 
interests therein, he hastened to finish the war as promptly as pos- 
sible. To that fact is perhaps attributable the intense energy with 
which these armies fought. The great weakness of this system 
was the fact that the Roman soldier maintained in his campaigns 
an independence of spirit and language which approached insub- 
ordination, and which was aggravated by his influence with his 
leaders. In fact, the Tribune, hoping to embark later in a political 
career, saw in these men future electors, whose sympathies he 
was naturally anxious to obtain. *To compensate for these de- 
fects, the Roman generals needed a vast moral energy, and it was 
perhaps for this reason that such leaders as Cotte, Manlius and 
some others resorted to almost superhuman examples, in order to 
maintain a firm discipline. 

With time, the situation changed. The prolonged foreign 
wars caused the nobles to avoid military service; the social condi- 
tions effeminated the rich, and the authorities commenced to re- 
cruit largely in the lower ranks of society. The masses enrolled 
themselves to obtain a livelihood or enrich themselves. Material 
rewards, such as silver, land, and booty were the elements, which 
attracted and retained the poor in the military profession. Thus 
commenced to form itself a military career, quite aside from the 
civil callings. In Rome acivil career had been preferred, the mili- 
tary calling had even been discredited; the armies did not know 
and barely recognized their generals, and the leader could dispose 
of his troops according to his whims. When the ambitious man 
wished to control the Republic, the army was at his disposition, 
and Sulla, Marius, Cesar, Pompey, etc., obtained absolute mastery 
with the aid of their legions, which were devoid of civic conscience. 

Under the Empire, a permanent army was created. Its re- 
cruitment became less and less national, substitutes and ransom 
money being accepted, so that barbarians began to fill the ranks of 
the army, gradually increasing in number. There were no more pa- 
triotic armies, but expeditionary bodies of tried and well-equipped 
troops. The distance between the army and the nation increased 
so, that in the end they seemed to be separated by an abyss. Their 
interests were different and the Emperor relied more upon his army 
than upon the people. 

During the Middle Ages, there were few regular or permanent 


*Girard, L'armies Romaine sons la Republic. 
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armies. . War was waged by /evies, en masses. Each soldier acted 
according to hisown fancy and booty was his reward andaim. Later, 
under the feudal system, the nobles cared for their vassals, providing 
ground and all that was necessary for them, and their henchmen, 
in turn, were at their master’s service in time of war and peace. 
The feudal states increased and united by treaties and conquests, 
but at this epoch a great religious current appeared with the crusades, 
and a sort of regeneration developed in the military institution. 
Religion was the spirit that animated and maintained these armies, 
and it is interesting to study the power which religious enthusiasm 
had upon the throngs of believers. 

With the reorganization of armies, we begin to observe here and 
there mercenary troops, as was the cavalry of Louis VII and this 
sort of army expanded more and more. 

The history of modern armies commenced in France, during 
the reign of Charles VII; in Italy modern organizations were deferred 
in consequence of the peculiar social conditions. 

The mercantile spirit of the inhabitants was so intense as to 
hold them aloof from a permanent military régime and they pre- 
ferred to engage foreign soldiers to defend their interests. The 
tactics of these early armies were directed more for defense than 
offense, they rarely sought combat, except when compelled by 
absolute necessity. An important era to note in the history of 
modern armies is the epoch of Louis XIV, who was absolute master 
of his own forces; he crystallized the system of monarchical armies. 
But as the nobles were by temperament more military than the 
rest of the people, the privilege of rank was reserved for them—there 
were three categories of troops*: the regulars, an active army 
consisting of French and foreign troops, and the militia subdivided 
into the provincial and urban forces. 

Louvois undertook to nationalize the army, and the foreign 
regiments were gradually replaced by French troops. Always 
progressive, he put an end to the abuses practised by the proprietors 
of these regiments, for their commanders were really their proprietors, 
almost exempt from any interference. The ministry of Louvois 
was an important factor in the history of organization; it gave to 
the army, which was heterogeneous, a moral unity, and inspired it 
with an esprit which has rendered his a glorious epoch. It was he 
who stimulated the troops through uniforms, traditions, and ex- 
amples. During the Revolution and under the Republic the army 
offers some of the highest examples of patriotism. While France 
is rent by internal convulsions, which affected countries most 
remote from her territories, the army, deaf to these internal civil 
dissensions, halts her enemies at the frontier, driving back the 
allied forces, grimly determined with the greatest loyalty that no 
foreign power should meddle with the affairs of the nation. 

A little later, we find a new moral factor, which brought the 
French army to the zenith of its glory. The Revolution had de- 
stroyed the Church, and the nation and the army had become atheists. 
The French people in wresting all the titles and privileges from the 
nobility had assumed some of their qualities and “honor” which 
was the boast of the chevaliers of the Middle Age and which became 
the heritage of the aristocrats of Louis XIV, was now planted in the 
hearts of the French citizens. 
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The bourgeois assumed to go even further thanthe aristocrats 
and createda febrile and powerful current of this sentiment of personal 
honor. Their senses were indeed so hyperasthetic in this direction 
that duels were constant, not only between equals, but between 
those of unequal social standing. Napoleon was shrewd enough 
to appreciate this weakness and to play upon this passion, making 
of honor a cult, a religion. When, therefore, he founded an order 
to distinguish the faithful servitors of the country, he named it the 
“legion of honor.”” This is why we saw this army animated by 
the most lively emulation, making it aggressive and victorious. 


ARMIES CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR NATIONALITY, RE- 
LIGION, AND SOCIAL STANDING. 


Nationality. This has long been supposed to exercise a 
profound influence upon the moral qualities of armies, and the 
greatest writers have emphasized it. For example, the German 
troops are characterized as rigid and resistant, the English as cool 
and serious, the Russian as monarchical and religious. 

M. Vandal* characterized the army of Napoleon as follows: 
“One attribute of the nation, which is reflected in its army, is its 
gayety. It has spirit, enthusiasm, reckless confidence, happy 
ansouciance; the devil is in it. It is an army of good nature, this 
band of heroes. The winter in the North failed to chill its ardor. 
See these soldiers marching through the conquered capitals jauntily ; 
and nimbly; good children in the main, with their hearts on their 
sleeves; loud and boastful, having always some witticism or abuse 
on their lips; casting at the females triumphant glances, piercing 
the, heart of the belles with the point of their mustaches.” 

LeBon cites several examples showing that the temperament 
of a race expresses itself in its collectives, and speaking of the French, 
he designates it as “‘feminine.’’ These views certainly contain 
some element of truth, but at the same time, there is much exagger- 
ation in this direction. It is quite natural to discern some of the 

ualities peculiar to the people to whom we belong, but if the 
Germans vanquished the French in 1870 by virtue of their pre- 
paredness and superior skill, it would not be reasonable to assume 
that the superiority on this occasion was fixed and absolute; for 
: on the other hand it would be as logical to assume that victories 
i! gained by the French at other times over the Prussians were the 
result of certain fixed traits inherent in the French. Now we 
must remember that there is such a thing as the military spirit 
of a nation, but this can vary among different nations and in the 
same nation at different times. 
L'Esprit Militaire. A nation may be endowed with this spirit 
perhaps more intensely than any other tendency, but this same ; 
Hi nation may in a few decades indicate a very feeble martial ardor. 
We see, for example, that this is more intense in the Germans 
to-day than in any other race, while in France the war enthusiasm 
of 1830 was a feeble flame, compared to that of 1806. : 
The proximate causes which contribute to the martial spirit 
i} are complex: 
ih (a) e nations inhabiting healthy regions for example are in 
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general more vigorous and braver, and even the youth are more 
aggressive and bellicose. 

(b) Education. In Germany the students are organized into 
certain orders, having special uniforms and preserving a severe 
discipline. These bodies are constantly at war, and not being 
extensive in point of numbers, the absences from sword practice 
or ‘‘kneipp’”’ (evening sword play) are promptly observed and the 
absentees rigidly punished, as is disobedience towards the senior 
members or officers of the orders. 

As some of the orders are inimical towards others,the numerous 
scars on the students’ faces show that with them the sword is not 
merely a plaything. This spirit permeates all classes and it is 
natural that such a training for the youth prepares the way later on 
for a more accentuated military spirit. 

(c) Relations with Neighbors. The country which has constantly 
in mind some revenge to take upon some other will always be more 
disposed to war than those at amity with all the world. The war 
craze which spread through France from 1880 to 1890 had this 
factor as a cause. 

(d) Prestige and Military Successes excite markedly the 
martial ardor; this we see expressed in the Germans after the suc- 
cesses of 1866 and 1870, and Napoleon inspired in France, at the time 
of his glory, a war spirit to which nothing in the world could then 
compare. 

The Flag. ‘‘In time of war it is necessary to materialize the 
idea of patriotism by giving to the soldier an object for defense and 
to the enemy an object for attack.’’"* This materialization has been 
carried out by creating the national colors, which is fragmented, so 
to speak, in each regiment by the regimental colors. To fight for 
the colors means then to battle for country and patriotism. 

Armies from a Religious Standpoint. Religion constitutes a 
more powerful element that the race itself, which is subject to more 
or less constant dilution or admixture. We do not consider this 
sentiment, however, with regard to its quality but its intensity; we 
need merely recall the intensity of the crusades, which stirred up 
all Europe, to show the value of this sentiment in an army. At that 
time the religious fervor had invaded all classes, left the castles to 
decay, the fields to idleness, the plow to rust, and all the world 
nobles, priests, citizens and peasants, leaders and criminals, partici} 
pated in the war against the infidels, to control the holy land. The 
cross was the source of all grand emotions, the one guide to the brave 
and the motive for the most romantic enterprises. 

In this day, the strength of the Turkish Army is its religion; 
nowhere does the soldier die more easily, more indifferently, with 
more sustained hope in the future life, than in the Turkish Army. 
In the recent Greco-Turkish war, Surgeon Major Hans Dare stated 
that the delirium of the moribund Turk recounted the happiness of 
dying for Allah and Padichah. With such armies, religion can be a 
real mainstay, for its power is in accord both with the time and 
spirit of the troops. 

But if we attempt to depend upon its power alone, without refer- 
ence to the state of the soldiers’ mentality, we will appeal to an 
inopportune auxiliary and expose ourselves to ridicule. In the war 
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of Spain against the Americans (1898), we see a profusion of religious 
hopes not in accord either with the times or circumstances. 

While the President of the United States presided over the 
councils of war, discussing the various plans, the Spanish head (the 
Queen), appealed constantly to the Pope, imploring his benediction 
for the army. In the Philippines, the proclamation of the Arch- 
bishop of Manila, which we cite in part, was equally out of place: 
“The heretics (the Americans) attempt to destroy the true religion. 
If they triumph, our churches will be converted into Protestant 
chapels. The Eucharist and the image of Mary, the Immaculate, 
will disappear. If they drive from these islands the only religion. 
what is the hopeof men?” etc. Now, as a matter of fact, this was 
not the aim of the Americans and such an insinuation was most 
inopportune. 

Armies jrom a Social Standpoint. If an army be composed of 
several corps, consisting in turn of farmers, merchants, mechanics 
or citizens, differing in this way, hut each corps pursuing its hom- 
Ogeneous character, we will see marked variations. For instance, a 
corps composed entirely of peasants will certainly be more amenable 
to discipline, more obedient and more obstinate than one composed 
entirely of city-bred men. As to the homogeneous nature of social 
elements, Russia has the most typical condition in its army when an 
infantry regiment consisting of 830 men contains an average of 600 
who cannot read or write. It is then natural, when the Russian 
soldier, being asked if he believed in a republic, responded: ‘‘ Yes, 
if the Czar does also.” 


FEMALE ARMIES. 


There exists even to this day in Afghanistan, a people whose 
— take part in war and the chase, while the men do the domestic 

uties. 

The King of the Ashantis in Central Africa and the King of 
Dahomey have feminine guards and regiments composed entirely 
of#females, commanded by their own sex and distinguished for their 
bravery and love of carnage. The fame of the female armies of the 
Amazons is well known. While such bodies tend to disappear in the 
War of the Secession in America, the women of the several States 
of the Confederacy attempted to organize a regiment, but the 
attempt was discouraged. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE MORAL ELEMENT COMPARED TO OTHERS IN 
ARMIES. 


We have already shown that the decisive element in battle is the 
morale of the troops. In fact, history offers a large number of ex- 
amples indicating that in the attack, all other factors, such as 
numbers, tactics and armament are subordinate to the moral element. 

The Numerical Force. The battle of Leuthen was fought by the 
great Frederick with 30,000 men, against whom were arrayed 80,000 
Austrians. The same king won the battle of Rossbach against a 
force of 75,000 allies. At the battle of Dresden, 220,000 allies were 
routed by Napoleon’s army, composed of 120,000 men. 

No modern war has been waged with such uneven numbers as 
the War of Secession in America. From 1861 to 1865, the Northern 
troops were double those of the South. In 1862, General Jackson, 
commanding the Confederates, stood off an adversary having an 
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army three times as large; and in 1864, the Southern leader, General 
Lee, with a force of 80,000, held his ground against Grant with 
300,000 troops. 

Let us cite a phrase from the book which has given us these 
facts.* ‘The cause of these victories was the morale of the Southern 
soldiers, which rendered them almost invincible and fearless of their 
adversaries, who exceeded them so numerically.” 

7 actics. History gives{mumerous examples of battles won in 
spite of faulty tactics. Some authors claim that at Arcala, Bona- 
parte committed a number of tactical errors, some very grave, yet 
in spite of the numerical contrast of three to five in favor of the 
Austrians, he gained a victory. Kriegelstein attributes this victory 
solely to the morale of Napoleon’s troops and having demonstrated 
that ardor, innovation and originality are the psychical means which 
decide a battle, concludes his deductions with the following phrase: 
“If Napoleon said that it was necessary to change battle tactics 
every decade in order to maintain a certain superiority, it was 
because he realized that the nature of war reposes largely in psychical 
motives.” 

Armament, During the War of 1870, it iscertain that the German 
artillery was superior to the French, but, on the other hand, the 
French possessed an infantry much better armed and their cavalry 
was equipped with rapid-fire carbines, which gave them a vast 
advantage. In fact, the French had two superior weapons and yet 
they met with disaster. 

General Woyde attributes the result to the indifference of the 
French leaders, and their absence of accord, conditions purely of a 
moral rather than material nature, 

In the battle of Cold Harbor, the Confederates were so poorly 
armed, that a detachment of 300 ee fitted out at the Jast 
moment carried seven different models¥of guns and, nevertheless, 
were successful in their attempt. 

We see, then, that when nations at great’sacrifice, arm and equip 
large armies available for war, and even develop a certain strategic 
advantage thereby, it is not because these means alone decide the 
issue with an adversary, but because a certain moral force is devel- 
oped, whereby material success ensues. 

If a general can be master of the esprit of his troops, in spite of 
the material superiority of his enemy, he is apt to have the fate of 
battle in his own hands, 


*Colonel istrace Histoire Miitaire. 
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THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1896-97.* 
(Translated by Captain John R. M. Taylor, 14th U. S. Infantry.) 
II. 


OPERATIONS AGAINST IMUS. 


HE insurgents, disturbed by the presence of Gen. Lachambre 
about San Nicolas, immediately reinforced the defences of 
Imus in that direction. This is what the Spaniards expected. 

On the morning of the 22d, the division quitted its cantonments 
on the Zapote River; Sarralde’s brigade formed the advance guard, 
Arizon’s brigade the rear guard. The Paliparan River was reached 
on the evening of the 22d, and camp was made; on the 23d Salitran 
was reached. On the 24th the movement on Imus was resumed, 
and the enemy’s defences were approached on the front, already 
reconnoitered by the unfortunate Gen. Zabala. Arizon’s brigade 
formed the right; Sarralde’s brigade formed the left, the artillery 
was placed in the center and the train was stationed well tothe 
rear of the right wing. Each brigade placed one-half the brigade 
in the first line and the other half in columns of companies, eight 
hundred meters in rear. The half brigade in the first line had a bat- 
talion in reserve. The other two formed the firing line and sup- 
ports. The attack occupied a front of two kilometers. In this 
manner the first intrenchments, called the ‘‘ Anabo trenches,”’ where 
Gen. Zabala had been killed some days before, were taken posses- 
sion of. 

In the evening, bivouac was made two kilometers from the sec- 
ond Anabo entrenchments; the insurgents were concentrated there 
under the command of Crispulo Aguinaldo, brother (cousin? T.) of 
Emilio. On March 25th the attack was resumed; the entrench- 
ments were carried after a vigorous resistance, which cost the Span- 
iards 25 killed and 130 wounded. The rebels fled in disorder, on 
Imus, and the artillery immediately began the preparations for the 
attack. At 3 p. M. the village was in flames, and the enemy quickly 
began to retreat, abandoning Imus the instant that the Spaniards 
entered it. 

This attack from Salitran had demoralized the enemy, who had 
expected it would be delivered from Saint Nicolas, where the di- 
vision had been on March 21st; their defense suffered much from 
this expectation. 

Gen. Lachambre left two battalions of cazadoes, the 9 c. m. bat- 
tery, and the wounded at Imus, and continued his movement on 
Bacoor, which the insurgents hastened to evacuate. The division 
occupied it on March 27th; Sarralde’s brigade occupied Saint Nicolas 
the same day. 

Gen. Lachambre, called to Manila that date, turned over his com- 
mand to Gen. Marina, who on the 28th attempted a reconnaisance 
toward Bicanayan; but the Imus River, strongly defended by in- 
surgents, was eighty meters wide; he was not able to cross it and 
returned to Bacoor, and from there to Imus, where the whole di- 
vision was concentrated on March 30th, 


*Les Philippines I'Insurrection de 1896-97. (Extrait Revue Militaire de 1'Etranger.) 
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OPERATIONS AGAINST NOVELETTA. 


On the 31st Gen. Marina again quitted Imus, with Arizon’s 
brigade as an advance guard; the march was directed on Noveletta, 
to attack it in front. Marina’s brigade passing through Rosaris 
was to attack the town by the west, Sarralde’s brigade was to pro- 
tect the train and cover San Francisco de Malabon. Noveletta 
was easily taken, Bicanayan and Cavite Viejo, which the insurgents 
hastily abandoned, fell at the same time. 

A bridge to provide communications between Bicanayan and 
Bacoor, and provide for connection with Manila, was commenced at 
once. It was finished on April 2d. 

Some days later the three brigades fell back on Noveletta to 
take part with the marine infantry from Bicanayan, on the attack 
on the villages of San Francisco de Malabon and Santa Cruz. Gen. 
Lachambre resumed command on the 3d of April. On the sth the 
whole division left Noveletta and occupied San Francisco de Mala- 
bon, after a heroic struggle on the part of the defense, which left 
more than 500 dead bodies On the field. They left many prisoners, 
be a cannon, and arms of all kinds. The Spaniards had 130 casu- 

ties. 

On the 6th a movement was begun on Santa Cruz, but informa- 
tion was received that the insurgents had evacuated the village and 
set it on fire. Nevertheless Santa Cruz was occupied, and Gen. 
Lachambre proceeded to Manila to receive the command which 
Gen. Polavieja, recalled to Spain, turned over to him. 

For the time operations in the field were suspended. 

While this + progress was being made in the repression of the 
rebellion in the Province of Cavite, numerous columns, more or less 
strong, depending on the operation to be carried out, dispersed the 
rebels, and tranquillity was almost completely established at this 
moment in the provinces of Manila, Laguna, and Batangas. 

Hence the new governor was about to find a considerably im- 
proved condition of affairs; only a last effort would be necessary to 
completely crush the insurrection. The suspension of operations 
at the time of recall of Gen. Polavieja was utilized inreorganizing 
the troops. 

Lachambre’s division was still composed of three brigades. Gen. 
Suero occupied San Francisco de Malabon, Gen. Ruiz-Serralde was 
at Silan, Pastor’s brigade held Imus. A mountain battery and 
section of artillery was attached to each brigade. Matoni’s brigade 
(late Barraquer’s) occupied the line of the Pasig River and Las Pinas, 
Mantinlupa; Jaramillo’s brigade, then at Lipu, was a little later 
moved to Calamba. The troops were ordered to hold their positions, 
but to avoid serious engagements, and to await the arrival of the 
new commander. 

On April 23d Gen. Primo de Rivera, Governor General, took 
possession of his command. 


COMMAND OF GEN. PRIMO DE RIVERA. FINAL OPERATIONS. 


The insurrection was everywhere drawing toward its end, ex- 
cept in Cavite Province, where the rebels still occupied the south 
and southwest. Indau, Naic, Maragondon and Bailen were the 
chief places held by them. 

On April 2oth, Gen. Primo de Rivera left Manila with his staff 
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and ten companies, to assume command of operations, in which 
the following plan was to be executed: 

Gen. Sarralde was to march from Silan on Amadeo, from there 
on Indan in conjunction with Gen. Pastor and Castilla’s column, 
all having the same objective. 

Gen. Suero was to move from San Francisco de Malabon on Naic. 

This first portion of the scheme having been executed, General 
Sarralde was to move on Baileu, and Generals Seuro and Castilla 
together were to carry Maragondon and Ternate. 

During these operations General Jaramillo with his brigade was 
to defend the line of the Pausipit and the fortified zone of Banadero- 
Calamba. 

General Sarralde left Silan on May 2, and camped that evening 
at Armadeo, while the columns of Castilla and Pastor took possession 
of Indau where he joined them on the 5th. On the gth. General Sar- 
ralde with his brigade moved on Mendez-Nunez, carried it by 
a turning movement, then moved on Alfonso, which he found 
abandoned, and on Baileu, which he entered on the 14th. On. the 
16th, he moved on Maragondon, which he reached the 17th, but 
General Suero had taken the village on the roth. Gen. Sarralde 
occupied it and sent two companies to Ternate. 

neral Suero on May 2d left San Francisco de Malabon, and 
moved on Naic in two columns, where he arrived at noon. He at- 
tacked at once, and at 3 p.m. entered the village. The General-in- 
chief shortly afterwards joined Suero’s brigade. His arrival brought 
the force at Indau to a total of 2 regiments, 5 battalions, and 2 
mountain batteries. 

On May roth, the movement on Maragondon began. A force was 
sent by sea to Puenta Restinga to take the village in rear. The 
insurgents, who considered this place their last refuge, opposed a 
desperate resistance. The Spaniards were hard pressed and had 
24 killed and 240 wounded, but this was the last blow to the insur- 
rection in the province of Cavité. Although a column was sent 
toward Baileu, it found that that village had already been occupied 
by Sarralde’s brigade. On the 14th, the march was continued to 
Magallanes, which was occupied without difficulty, and on the 16th 
it returned to Naic, where it was brokenup. The Spanish force was 
master of Cavité province. The next step was to restore order in 
that unfortunate country, devastated by operations conducted on 
both sides with savage energy. 

General Suero was appointed Governor of Cavité province. The 
General-in-chief returned to Manila. Jaramillo’s brigade, which 
Was Operating in Batangas, was reinforced. The half brigade of 
Nunez, also reinforced, was transported to Bulacan province. * * * 

The rebels gave up the attempt to continue large commands, and 
began a guerrilla warfare. This, although less difficult, caused great 
fatigue to the columns charged with the pursuit of those bands, 
most difficult as they were to reach in their mountain hiding-places. 
In addition to this, the ruin and devastation increased brigandage; 
assassinations and arson increased. It was necessary to be every- 
where at once. 

While Spanish light columns ceaselessly pursued the insurgents 
in the mountains, in the provinces of Bulacan, Neuva-ecija, Laguna, 
and Batangas, in Spain the question of reforms was taken up. 

Sefior Canovas, president of the Cabinet, had prepared at San 
Sébastien in August, 1897, a series of political, economic and legal 
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reforms, but they were far from satisfying those demanded by the 
Philippine rebels. They had demanded the secularization of the 
religious orders, representation in the Cortes, liberty of the press, 
diminution of taxation, sequestration of the property of the reli- 
gious orders for the benefit of the communities, etc., etc. 

The menaced religious orders had been aroused. On the refusal 
of the minister of the colonies to yield, they had taken the question 
to the Cabinet and had appealed to the Queen; she intervened in 
their behalf and had the plan modified. 

The assassination of Sefior Canovas again delayed the progress of 
the work. His plan of reforms was taken up by Sefior Castellano, 
who had the regent sign, September 12, 1897, a decree concerning 
the reforms to be appiied in the Philippines. 

The decree accorded some concessions to the natives; municipal 
reforms, the use of the Tagalo and Visayan languages in the courts 
and civil offices, and provided for the establishment of schools of 
agriculture, arts and trades, etc. But religious authority was 
strengthened, secret societies were severely prosecuted, very few 
public offices were assigned to Filipinos. Unfortunately, at the very 
moment when the Spanish Governement had decided to apply these 
reforms, some, at least, of which were inspired by principles of 
equity and justice to the natives, the rebellion revived in the Philip- 
pines. Public opinion in Spain began to grow weary of the matter, 
and rumors of the recall of the Governor-General, Primo de Rivera, 
were current. The Spanish Government demanded a prompt and 
energetic repression of the rebellion, and on October 15th, the Cabinet 
decided to suspend the decree of September 12, providing for reforms 
in the Philippines. 

Fortunately, the recrudescence of the insurrection reported in the 
despatches from Manila was its last manifestation. On Decem- 
ber 12, the negotiations with Aguinaldo, which had been under way 
for some time, were completed. 


NOTE. 


Casualties in division commanded by General Lachambre between 
February 13 and April 6, 1897: Dead: officers 15; men 168. Wounded 
and suffering from contusions: officers, 74; men, 1,035. Total 
casualties, 1,292. Effective strength of the division February 1o, 
1897: 10,922, including detachments 13,580. 

(From Campana en Filipinas. La division Lachambre, 1897 por 
D. Federico de Monteverde. Teniente Coronel de Infanteria.) 

General Primo de Rivera reported in December, 1897, that his 
casualties had been 8,000. 

(From Memoria dirigida al Senado por el Capitan General D. 
Fernando Primo de Rivera acerca de su gestion en Filipinas.) 
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HOW CAN MEDICAL OFFICERS PROMOTE EXPERT MARKS- 
MANSHIP IN THE ARMY?* 


By BriGADIER-GENERAL J. Francis CALer, 
SuRGEON-GENERAL (RETIRED) OF CONNECTICUT. 


UPERIOR marksmanship, coupled with superior mobility, is 
sure to win battles; guided by superior strategy, the highest 
military success is attainable. Into the realms of strategy 

the military surgeon may not presume to enter, yet how often must 
the most brilliant strategy fail when the surgeon brings up his men 
physically exhausted. 

As we study the campaigns of Napoleon, we admire his dash and 
resourcefulness, his skill in handling political situations in order to 
promote his military success, but, in looking back of the bronze can- 
non and the hardy men, we observe with equal admiration the wisest 
medical man of his generation quietly devoting his great talents to 
the minutest details of military hygiene and surgery.t The great 
commander grandiloquently said, “‘An army marches upon its belly.” 
The great surgeon knew this, but he also knew that without sound 
feet a full belly counted but little, and he cared for the feet. He 
knew that without keen eyes and sound nerves men could not fight, 
and every attention known to science in his day was given to con- 
serve the eyesight and nervous energy of the soldiers. 

The valor of the surgeon is sometimes mentioned in reports, but 
his trying daily labor ‘‘for the good of the service”’ is never fully 
appreciated even by the commanders of the fighting arm. 

Strategy and tactics aside, the efficiency of an army is the sum 
of the efficiency of each of its units—the man behind the gun. There- 
fore, a close study of how to make each soldier the most efficient 
fighting machine possible is the fundamental aim. This must begin 
in the recruiting station, and none but surgeons of keen natural per- 
ception, supplemented by wide experience with troops in the field, 
should pass final judgment upon the recruit. Any physician can 
determine the soundness of a man’s body, but special skill and expe- 
rience is required to determine his aptitude for a soldier and a marks- 
man. 
Until the Civil War, American armies have had the exceptional 
advantage of a large percentage of recruits who, from enlistment, 
were superb marksmen, many of them familiar with the rifle from 
childhood, many from experience in warfare with aborigines, men of 
sturdy bodies, sound nerves and strong convictions as to the right- 
eousness of their course. They fought to win and won. The Civil 
and Spanish American wars found some of these hardy frontiersmen 


*Reprinted, by permission, from the Journal Association Military Surgeons. 

Drawn in the footsteps of the conqueror throughout his vertiginous course, Lafrey filled 
an important place in the Napoleonic epic. He was present on every battlefield, ‘and estab- 
lished his ambulances in all the capitals of Euro n this long and ploriogs series of cam- 
paigns, in this marvelous and dramatic triumpha march when the armies of France advanced 
rom the Nile to the Danube, from Austerlitz to Madrid, from W. to Moscow, and from 
Leipzig to Waterloo, the figure of this army surgeon eme: . stands forth in surprising relief 
by the side of those warriors whom a hundred victories ve consecrated. A character is 
revealed wherein science, authority, valor and humanity are combined in a degree never seen 
before and probably never to be seen again. In spite of a defective organization, Larrey con- 
trived, dase. handed, to raise the medical service to a level with the rest of Napoleon's arm 
By the side of the machine made (pond for conquest and for death he placed another equa y 
perfect but designed to succor an From the inferior and discredited rank wherein 
py 7 their talents, their good service and their personal sacrifices, the members 
of the healing art were subordinated in old-time ocean, he' “raised himself to the level of the 
most illustrious captains and of the most celebrated physicians. From the one class he bor- 
rowed talent and intrepidity and from the other science and devotion, thus in his own person 


uniting the virtues of both.—Friatre's Life of Larrey. x 
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left, who became the sharpshooters of their respective armies, and in 
many situations in the Civil War were numerous enough to hold posi- 
tions against much larger bodies of less expert men. North and 
South profited by this class of men, but in this respect the Confed- 
erate Army excelled. Most of the marksmen in the Civil War became 
so only after long and costly training in the field, and many soldiers 
on both sides never became and never could become marksmen in 
any sense of the word. 


TABLE OF OCULAR AND OTHER CONDITIONS PRESENT IN FIFTY EXPERT 
MARKSMEN OF THE CONNECTICUT NATIONAL GUARD 
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With our small standing army, trained to shoot, and with every 
encouragement to form rifle clubs throughout this country, our next 
great war will find us rather better supplied with expert markcmen 
than did our recent wars, but still the enlistment of only such as can 
become good marksmen will be of paramount importance. 

How decide this question? Best, I believe, by a careful study 
of the men who have shown themselves experts, a study of their 
physical, intellectual, and even moral characteristics. 

With very limited opportunities for these, I have yet examined 
the eyes and nervous systems, and have become somewhat acquainted 
with the intellectual powers and moral character of fifty expert 
marksmen of the Connecticut National Guard with results shown in 
the accompanying tables. With the wide experience, accessible to 
the surgeon with troops in barracks, far more conclusive deductions 
might be drawn. 

In explanation of the tables, the soldier was posted 20 ft. from 
a Snellens test card placed in a good light and the numeral against 
each eye indicates the letters easily read. 

Astigmatism was roughly tested, with glasses removed (if worn), 
with the usual test card. The color of eyes was determined by a 
surgeon familiar with the color cards of the U.S.A. or by myself. 

The muscular action, quick (Q), or moderate (M), was determined 
by inspecting the man at target practice and drill, and in a few cases 
by careful measurement of the personal equation. The intellect 
was determined in most cases by personal acquaintance with the men 
and knowledge as to their educational advantages. A total abstainer 
(T.A.) is a rara avis in camp; but four men could certainly be so 
classed, and the rest, without exception, were moderate users of alco- 
holic stimulants. In the last column 2 indicates lack of thrift. 

Every one of these men had won first class marksman’s badges 
for at least two years, and many were sharpshooters of experience. 
(Connecticut Marksmanship Regulations.) 


With right eye, With left eye, 
I9 rea Snellens 10 at 20 ft. 14 read Snellens 10 at 20 ft. 


go * 16 “ 20 ft. 25 16 “ 20 ft. 
24 “ 20 ft. 24 “ 20 ft. 
With right eye, With left eye, 


Astigmatism absent in 34, 
Slight or moderate in 9, 
Very slight in 7. 


Astigmatism absent in 20. 
Slight or moderate in 13, 
Very slight in 8. 


Eight only used glasses. All but one shot right-handed, using the 
right eye to sight. That one was left-handed and his left eye was 
superior to the right, although slightly astigmatic. He used glasses. 
35 had blue eyes, of which but 9 are rated M. 7 only are brown, 
5 hazel and 3 gray. 39 were decidedly quick and sprightly in their 
motions, 11 were deliberate (M), and only one or two sluggish. 35 
were superior (S) intellectually, the others up to the average (A) of 
National Guardsmen. In morals the men ranked above the average 


citizen of this community. 
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CAVALRY ARMAMENT. 
By Fretp MARSHAL Lorp ROBERTs. 


Memorandum by the Commander-in-Chief.* 


armed is of such vital importance to the efficiency of that 
branch of the service, that I have thought it desirable to 
analyze the part taken by cavalry in the wars of the past 
century, in order to satisfy myself whether the sword or lance," or 
the fire-arm had proved the most effective weapon. 
The action of cavalry in the field falls under three headings :— 
1. Cavalry v. cavalry. 
2. Cavalry v. infantry and artillery. 
3. Cavalry in pursuit. 


TT": question as to the manner in which our cavalry should be 


CAVALRY UV. CAVALRY. 


In this phase of combat shock tactics have been constantly em- 
ployed since Waterloo, viz., in the Sikh and Punjab Campaigns, 
during the Indian Mutiny, in the American War of Secession, in the 
wars between Prussia and Austria, in 1866, and between France and 
Prussia, in 1870, and although they cannot be said to have ever been 
decisive, or to have inflicted demoralizing losses, they have been 
successful enough to show that if two cavalries, both employing 
l’arme blanche, are opposed to one another, the stronger body, if 
well handled, will soon gain the upper hand. 

But it is in accordance with common sense, and it is also made 
clear by history, that the weaker cavalry, as soon as it realizes its 
enemy's superiority, will seek to readjust the balance by having 
recourse to fire. 

Now fire has had a most marked influence on cavalry tactics. 
Every improvement in the fire-arm and the gun has been made the 
application of Napoleonic tactics, viz., the charge of great masses 
with l’arme blanche, more difficult. During the war in Austria in 
1866, and the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, the cavalry masses were 
held back at such a distance from the front of the battle that they 
were unable to take advantages of opportunities, and their advance 
under the long-ranging fire of the breech-loaders and rifled guns was 
practically impossible. Moreover, while the battles were in progress 
(waged over a much wider front than in the days of Napoleon), the 
cavalry gradually broke up in order to guard the flanks and cover 
the communications, and could not again be assembled in their 
original strength. 

The action of the cavalry then, when opposed only by cavalry, 
or by cavalry and artillery, was confined to charges made by squad- 
rons, regiments, and in rare cases by brigades. 

Nevertheless, the cavalry on both sides still clung to the tradition 
of l’arme blanche, and made very little use of fire, with the consequence 
that the result was but slight. The German cavalry, indeed, did 
good work in reconnoitring during the first phase of the 1870 
campaign; but the French cavalry never attempted to stop them, 
and in the latter phase, when the French franc-tireurs formed a 


*Reprinted from the Journal R. U. S. I. 
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screen for the infantry columns in rear, the German cavalry found 
themselves so powerless that they were compelled to arm themselves 
with captured rifles.* 

In America, on the other hand, the cavalry leaders very early 
recognized the increase of power to be gained by arming their men 
with a rifle in addition to the sabre. Their tactics against both 
cavalry and infantry were a combination of fire and shock, and their 
achievements were far more brilliant than those of the Germans in 
1870. The cavalry was not only employed to capture and hold 
strategical positions, to cover flank marches, to delay wide turning 
movements, and to cut the communications in far-reaching ranks, 
but as rear-guards and advance-guards. 

Compared with the Germans, who made very little use of fire, 
the Americans were far more independent, more dangerous in attack, 
and strategically, owing to their capacity for defence, distinctly 
more effective. 

It must be remembered that fire has greatly increased in range, 
in accuracy, and in intensity since 1870. Also, that whilst no im- 
provement, either in horse, sabre or lance can be looked for in the 
immediate future, it is acknowledged that still further perfection in 
the power of the modern rifle is practically certain. Cavalry are now 
accompanied by a much more powerful horse artillery, and even on 
the Continent the men carry a long-ranging carbine. What was 
difficult in 1870 is many times more difficult to-day; and if we 
consider the enormous volume of fire which can be developed by 
quick-firing guns, maxims, and pom-poms, we cannot fail to realize :— 

1. That cavalry is absolutely certain to make full use of those 
potent auxiliaries, even against cavalry. 

2. That the advance and deployment of great masses of 
cavalry is even more impracticable than heretofore. 


The conclusion to be deduced, therefore, is that when large bodies 
of cavalry employed to cover the fronts of their armies encounter 
each other fire will be the main factor, but that small bodies, from 
their being able to act without being observed, may occasionally 
effect surprises and make use of shock tactics with great effect. 

It is not uninteresting to observe that the greatest generals of 
the early part of the century foresaw the enormous strategic value of 
cavalry which should be armed with an effective fire-arm. Welling- 
ton, in his despatches, remarks that Napoleon often made use of his 
cavalry to seize positions in advance of the army, and he regrets that 
the English cavalry, as it did not carry carbines, could not be 
employed in the same way. 

Napoleon’s opinions are worth quoting im extenso:—In order that 
cavalry may be independent in all situations he (Napoleon) declared 
that a fire-arm is indispensable. 

‘It is universally conceded that the cuirassiers have difficulty in 
using their carbines, but, on the other hand, it seems absurd that 
3,000 Or 4,000 brave men should be exposed to being surprised in 
their cantonments or stopped in their marches by a couple of light 


_*There is a significant remark as to the value of fire-arms to be found in the French trans- 
lation of the Austrian official account of the campaign of 1866. The translator puts the 
following note to the Battle of Kéniggriitz: —‘‘An Austrian officer of the highest rank writes 
to me as follows:—‘Our cavalry is the finest, the best trained, the bravest force you could 
possibly have, and has no superior. We knew well that we should always have had the up- 
per hand in our encounters with the Prussian cavalry if the latter had not always been su’ 
ported by infantry (7.e., fire). It was to such tactics, which our cavalry despised, that 
success of the n ca was due.’” 
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companies. * * * * I cannot reconcile myself to seeing 3,000 
men, picked troops, liable to be overwhelmed by any partisan leader 
during a popular rising, or in a surprise by light troops, or to be 
arrested on their march by a few good sharpshooters behind a brook 
or house. It is my wish that every man should have a musket, even 
if it be only a very short carbine, carried in the manner most conven- 
ient to the cuirassiers, it is allthe same tome * * * * Place, 
therefore, some proposal before me so that these 3,000 men may not 
have to depend on infantry to protect them in cantonments, and 
that they may be able to clear their way if any infantry inferior to 
them in numbers attack them * * * * As to the lancers, see 
whether we could not manage to arm them with a carbine in addition 
to their lances; and should this be impossible, at least one-third of 
each troop ought to be armed with carbines.* 


CAVALRY VU. INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY. 


Cavalry has never been able to beat staunch infantry except by 
surprise, and now it is almost impossible for cavalry to approach 
near enough to the enemy’s firing line to effect a surprise, except 
under unusually advantageous conditions of the ground. 

Moreover, it is seldom that infantry will be unsupported by 
artillery and machine-guns even in retreat, and we must also take 
into account that the infantry soldier has much greater confidence 
in his magazine rifle than he had in the musket or even the muzzle- 
loading rifle. 

It may be argued from certain occurrences in the war in South 
Africa, that a mass of cavalry, if boldly managed, might break 
through infantry holding a position. But, as a general rule, infantry 
will have behind it several echelons in the shape of supports and 
reserves, and will possibly be protected by hasty intrenchments. It 
will not consist, as in South Africa; of a thin line of skirmishers 
disposed at wide intervals, and the cavalry which attempts to break 
through properly posted infantry will probably meet with a worse 
fate than did the ) om cavalry in 1870 at Woerth, Vionville, and 
Sedan. 

At Woerth a French brigade charged a line of infantry among 
vineyards and was literally destroyed. 

A French division charged a line of infantry and guns which was 
advancing across the open. The cavalry lost over 50 per cent. and 
effected nothing. 

At Vionville a French brigade charged a line of infantry sup- 
ported by artillery, which had just captured a position. The cavalry 
lost over 30 per cent. and effected nothing. 

At Sedan two French divisions charged a line of infantry sup- 
ported by artillery and were destroyed. 

Taking these three engagements together the French lost about 
5,000 cavalry without doing the slightest harm to the German 
infantry and artillery, although they were armed with weapons long 
since obsolete. 

The one instance on which the advocates of the charge en masse 
base their convictions is Bredow’s charge at Vionville which broke 


*it is a strange commentary on this opinon of the great soldier Napoleon that, 74 years 
later, when the oth Lancers were ordered to join me in Kuram, their only arms were sword 
and lance. They had to be hurriedly supplied with carbines, and put through a course of 


musketry. 
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through a French infantry division (plus three battalions) and eight 
batteries. It is to be noted, however, that this attack was made by 
a small force (534 squadrons) ; that owing to the ground it was a com- 
plete surprise; that the French infantry, who were in column, 
attempted to form squares instead of receiving the charge in line; 
that many of the men were so ill-trained that they did not know how 
to form square, and that some of the French batteries, when trying 
to get away, dashed into their own infantry. Nor did the charge, 
as was asserted at the time, stop the advance of the Third French 
Corps. The movement was suspended by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Marshal Bazaine. 

Nevertheless, as I have already suggested, opportunities may 
still arise in which small bodies, such as squadrons and regiments, 
may effect surprises with l’arme blanche, and a bold charge may 
sometimes prove the best means of gaining time. But such oppor- 
tunities wiil not often occur, and the cavalry as an almost universal 
rule will have to make use of its fire powers in order to render full 
support, both strategical and tactical, to the other arms. In the 
days of Napoleon cavalry was held back until it had a chance of 
charging. Now it can de so much towards the attainment of the 
superiority of fire that it will never be allowed to stand idle while a 
fight develops. 


PURSUIT BY CAVALRY. 


There has been no instance since the time of Napoleon of cavalry 
in masses riding down a demoralized army and causing enormous 
losses. During the Indian Mutiny, although the pursuing cavalry 
succeeded in capturing some guns, baggage, etc., notably at Agra 
and Cawnpore, the enemy’s casualities were insignificant. In 
Afghanistan on no occasion were heavy losses inflicted by pursuing 
cavalry, the enemy managing to disperse or hide themselves in the 
neighboring ravines. In European wars the cavalry have always 
been held off by fire, the truth being that retreating troops armed 
with the rifle and supported by guns do not become so demoralized 
as was sometimes the case in the days of the musket. Even after 
Omdurman the British and Egyptian cavalry were prevented from 
pursuing by the number of Arabs who retained their rifles and 
refused to fly. 

Pursuit, when effective, has been carried out mainly by fire, and 
the cavalry has endeavored to get ahead of the retreating infantry 
and guns to retard their progress and block their path with a strong 
line cf rifles. It was by adopting these tactics that Sheridan’s 
cavalry brought about the dispersal of Early’s Army on the Shenan- 
doah in 1864 and the surrender of Lee’s Army at Appomattox in 
1865. In the former series of operations the cavalry fought in two 
pitched battles and drove the enemy back 130 miles in 9 days (19th 
to 27th September), capturing over 30 guns, 1,500 to 1,700 prisoners, 
and turning every position which the Confederates attempted to 
hold. The fighting was not all dismounted. During the battle of 
19th September one division alone made six distinct charges, three 
against cavalry and three against infantry and artillery; but, as a 
rule, the fire-arm and the horse artillery gun were the decisive 
weapons. 

uch tactics, which the powerful armament and defensive strength 
of the American cavalry made possible, are infinitely more effective 
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than charges in mass with l’arme blanche. Their scope is far larger, 
their aim being the surrender of the enemy’s whole force, and not 
merely the slaughter of a few hundred fugitives or the capture of a 
few batteries. Even in the days of Napoleon a pursuit like that of 
the Prussian cavalry after Waterloo was of the rarest occurrence. 
As a general rule the pursuing cavalry did not move off until the 
morning after the battle, and with modern arms it will often be 
possible for the defender to prolong his resistance until night-fall, 
and to retreat quickly under cover of darkness and his rear-guards. 
A direct pursuit with l’arme blanche will, therefore, be confined to 
small bodies. I may remark, however, that savages inhabiting 
mountains or jungle have a peculiar terror of horsemen and the cold 
steel, and against enemies of this character the lance may produce 
a great moral as well as material effect. As illustrating this, I 
would refer to the charges of the 11th Bengal Lancers at Chakdarra, 
in 1895, and of the 13th Bengal Lancers at Shabkadr, in 1897. 


OBJECTIONS. 


I will now refer to two objections which have been urged against 
the system of tactics I propose to introduce. 


1. It is said that cavalry cannot be trained to fight indis- 
criminately on foot and in the saddle; that on foot they 
will be very indifferent infantry, and in the saddle very 
timid cavalry. 

2. The South African war is brought forward as a proof that 
cavalry can very rarely effect a surprise. 


As regards 1. The American cavalry were not only admirable 
when employed as dismounted skirmishers, but could always be 
trusted to charge home when mounted. Again, we teach our infantry 
two methods of fighting—attack and defence—and there is no 
difficulty in training them to be equally good in either situation. 
The fact that infantry are constantly practiced in attacking positions 
does not in the slightest degree affect their powers of resistance when 
holding them. 

The truth is that it is a matter of training and discipline. In- 
telligent men like our own are perfectly aware that sometimes 
dismounted tactics are best, and sometimes shock tactics; and while 
it is true that a timid leader, if dismounted tactics are constantly 

ractised, will be more inclined to trust to fire than to a bold advance, 
it is certain that a timid leader will always lose opportunities, 
whether his command be mounted or on foot. 

As regards 2. The chief peculiarity of the South African terrain 
was that it was essentially a mounted infantry and not a cavalry 
country. The great weaknesses of mounted infantry are its led 
horses and its impotence (owing to the want of l’arme blanche) 
when in movement. 

Cavalry, on the other hand, rely upon surprise, and on its power 
of maneuver to enable it to make full use of l’arme blanche; and 
although the bare plains of South Africa were peculiarly ill-adapted 
to these tactics, there were occasions, utilized oftener by the Boers 
than by ourselves, when startling surprises were effected. If 
opportunities offered in a country so open, how frequently would 
they be in a more undulating and wooded country, such as pertains 
to the greater part of Europe? 
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The conclusion, then, to be drawn from the above appears to me 
to be that cavalry will generally act dismounted, but that small 
bodies, such as brigades, regiments, and squadrons, may effect 
surprises against all arms by making use of shock tactics. 


ARMAMENT AND EQUIPMENT. 


It follows, therefore, that our cavalry should be armed with the 
most effective fire-arm, viz., the rifle; that their equipment should 
be adapted to skirmishing on foot over rough and wooded country; 
and that they should be supported by quick-firing horse artillery 
guns and by mounted infantry sufficiently well trained as to be able 
to make long and rapid marches without loss of efficiency. 

The fire power of our cavalry should be developed to the utmost. 
It will then become an independent arm, capable of both attack and 
defence, and its tactical and strategical value will be immeasurably 
increased. 

A more difficult question is the character of l’arme blanche. Is it 
to be lance or sword? 

The advantages claimed for the former are:— 


1. Its moral effect in the charge. 
2. Its moral and material effect in pursuit. 


Its disadvantages are:— 


1. It is an encumbrance when scouting. 
2. It is an encumbrance when dismounted. 
3. It is inferior to the sword in the mélée. 
4. Fewer men per squadron can be dismounted. 

Do the advantages outweigh the disadvantages? 

That they do so is, in my opinion, exceedingly doubtful. 

It is possible that cavalry carrying only the sword may deem 
themselves inferior in point of armament to cavalry carrying the 
lance; but this inferiority is neither everywhere acknowledged nor 
is it so great that a small superiority of numbers or of tactics would 
not redress the balance. In Austria, a strong party among the 
cavalry officers are against the lance, and it is stated by General von 
Czerlieu, who has made the question a special study, that military 
history has no instance of an entire front rank (of cavalry) being 
borne down by the lances of a charging enemy; and he adds that the 
moral impression supposed to be produced by the lance has never 

revented swordsmen from attacking lancers. The truth appears to 
e that whereas the lancer has a slight advantage at the first onset, 
the swordsman is his superior in the mélée. 

In the pursuit, as I have seen myself more than once, the lance is 
certainly superior to the sword; so superior that, if there were no 
fire-arms, I should find it very difficult to decide between the lance 
and the sword. But, as I have endeavored to show, the rifle will 
henceforth be the cavalry soldier’s principal weapon, and, to admit 
of a pursuit being undertaken, except by dismounted fire, troops 
must be demoralized to an extent that has never been seen upon a 
recent battle-field. 

Is it then worth while to arm our cavalry with the cumbersome 
lance, and to detract from their efficiency as scouts and skirmishers, 
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their primary and most important duties, in order that they may be 
able to take full advantage of opportunities which are of the rarest 
occurrence? 

The question answers itself. For shock tactics, the armament of 
our cavalry should be the sword. 

What we must then aim at is to make our cavalry expert rifle 
shots and swordsmen. To neither of these essentials has sufficient 
attention been paid hitherto. 

With regard to the rifle, it is unnecessary to repeat what has been 
already published in a recent Army Order.* Careful attention to 
that order will, I am confident, result in a very considerable improve- 
ment in the musketry efficiency of our soldiers. We must now 
endeavor to obtain an equal improvement in the use of the sword, 
in which our men are far from being proficient. 

There have been in the past several reasons to account for this:— 


1. Insufficient training of the individual. 

2. An unpractical ‘“‘Sword Exercise,’’ adapted to parade 
purposes only. 

3- Indifferent instructors. 

4. Steel scabbards. 

5. An ill-balanced weapon. 


Swordsmanship, like marksmanship, is only to be acquired by 
continual practice, by careful instruction of the individual, and by 
making him take an interest in his personal proficiency. 

It is just as important that every cavalry officer should be a 
skilled swordsman as that every infantry officer should be a marks- 
man. It is only the man who knows who can teach. At the same 
time, I do not think it necessary, or even wise, that the lance should 
be entirely discarded. It is well that the cavalry soldier should have 
a knowledge of all weapons which may be effectively used by the 
mounted man; and occasions may arise, particularly in campaigns 
against savages, who are ill-armed, or who have an innate fear of 
horsemen, when the lance may be the surest and speediest means of 
demoralizing the enemy. Nor should it be overlooked that lance 
practice, especially tent-pegging, is, like the bayonet practice of the 
infantry, a most useful exercise, improving the seat on horseback, 
giving the man confidence, and strengthening his muscles. As 
military sports, tent-pegging, and lance v. bayonet should be en- 
couraged in every way possible. They are for the men what polo is 
for the officers, the best and most wholesome method of employing 
their hours of recreation, the only proviso I would make being that 
on no account should they be allowed to encroach on the time given 
to field exercises, the study of ground, and serious work. 

With the exceptions, then, that the rifle will be substituted for 
the carbine, the armament of the cavalry will remain as at present. 
The lance, however, will not be carried on guard, in the field, at 
maneuvers, or on active service. Practice in handling it will be 
given on exactly the same system as practice in handling the bayonet 
in the infantry. 

It will be apparent that the cavalry, under these new conditions, 
becomes more than ever the arm which demands the highest training 
in both officers and men. It has many other duties to fulfill besides 
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the charge. It has always been the arm on which a commander in 
the field is dependent for the success of his operations, and to-day, 
armed with the rifle, its importance is far greater than heretofore. 
It is not only to a great extent the source of the information on 
which the commander bases his plans, but it prevents the enemy 
from gaining information; it makes surprise impossible, and it 
completes the victory. It is not too much to say that the fate of an 
engagement may rest on the good judgment and reports of a cavalry 
subaltern; and the issue of a campaign on the recognition and 
seizure of some strategic position by a cavalry brigadier. 

The duties, therefore, of the cavalry officer are even more varied 
and not less difficult than those of the scientific corps. They require 
quite as much intelligence and practical knowledge fortheirfulfilment 
and I do not hesitate to say that unless our cavalry is officered by the 
very best men we can find, physically and intellectually, we cannot 
hope to obtain useful results. Without first-rate cavalry leaders and 
thoroughly well-trained men good strategy is most difficult and 
decisive tactics almost impossible. 

War Office. 
tst March, 1903. 


DISEMBARKATION IN THE PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY. 
(United Service Gazette.) 


IEUT.-COL. J. F. DARIELL, R.M.L.I., lectured on Tues- 
day at the Garrison Gymnasium, Devonport, on ‘‘ Disembark- 
ation of a Force in the Presence of the Enemy,” Colonel 

LA W. M. Smith, A.A.G. for Instruction, Western District, pre- 
siding. 

The lecturer said the subject was a very large one. The trans- 
port of a force over seas and its landing in an enemy’s country was 
an operation which had been a familiar one in the history of the 
British Empire, and history abounded in instances of the kind. In 
1797 an expedition was prepared at Brest, and a lightly equipped 
force of 1,050 men, under Taite, was to be landed in England, in 
Cardigan Bay. Another force under Hoche, with 15,000 men and 
43 transports, was to co-operate but this force was delayed by con- 
trary winds, and Taite, with three frigates, arrived at Fishguard 
and proceeded to land. The moment the expedition was sighted 
the countryside turned out, beacons were lighted, and the militia 
and yeomanry assembled. There were only 750 in all. but they 
were reinforced by the warlike women of those parts, who were es- 
—— bloodthirsty and eager to repel the foreign invader. The 
orce succeeded in landing, but the frigates put to sea on an alarm 
of a vessel in the offing, and Taite, with his 1,050 invaders, was left 
between the devil and the deep sea. Taite surrendered uncondi- 
tionally on the beach, and the military force found its principal 
occupation in protecting the invaders from being torn to pieces by 
the civil, or, in this case, the uncivil population, actively aided by 
the Amazons of the West country. But to return to a serious con- 
sideration of the subject, the lecturer remarked, they would assume 
that a force properly equipped and organized had been duly mobil- 
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ized and was on the high seas, en route to the theater of war. One 
point should be carefully borne in mind—if the force was moving 
altogether (sic) with transport and escort of ships, the control of the 
whole should be clearly and definitely put in the hands of the senior 
naval officer from port to port. In the recent Spanish-American 
war the neglect of this precaution led to difficulties. A quotation 
from President Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Rough Riders’’ was significant: ‘‘ We 
had a good deal of trouble with the transports, because they were not 
under the control of the Navy.” Of course in this, as in other 
military operations, unity of purpose and co-ordination was most 
essential, and if there was anything in the nature of dual control the 
success of the undertaking was imperiled. The first point that he 
would press was that the flotilla should be definitely under the con- 
trol of the senior naval officer, who commanded the ships, or of some 
naval officer detailed by him; next, that no attempt should be made 
to land troops on an enemy’s coast either in face of opposition or 
unopposed, if the enemy possessed a navy, or could conclude an alli- 
ance with a Power possessing a navy, unless the attacking Power had 
a thorough command of the sea. The expression ‘‘command of the 
sea’’ was a very wide one, and meant not only sufficient naval 
strength to convoy the transports safely over the sea without inter- 
ference and consequent delay, but also sufficient strength to ward 
off and frustrate any attempts to interfere with the difficult and com- 
plicated task of actually getting the troops on shore. It required 
naval strength sufficient for three purposes: (1) to convoy the 
transports; (2) to cover the landing, and possibly to undertake 
serious bombardment; (3) to engage and beat an enemy’s fleet, it 
might be, at a considerable distance from the actual scene of disem- 
barkation. They might take it for granted, he thought, without 
undue self-congratulation, that Great Britain was the only Power 
that had such a command of the sea as he had indicated. A most 
thorough and searching reconnaissance must be made, both from a 
military and naval point of view. 
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Cromwell’s Army. 


R. C. H. FIRTH, the author of this valuable addition tomilitary 
history,* is a Scotchman and a civilian. His work is the 
result of patient research and of unusually clear and 

unbiased judgment. It is well worth careful reading by every 
follower of the profession of arms, and an American reader is con- 
stantly reminded of our own difficulties and struggles in this patient 
description of the evolution of Cromwell’s invincibles out of the 
hasty levies of Essex and other generals for the Parliament. Crom- 
well began as Captain of Horse. 

This paper is merely an attempt to invite attention to certain 
important and interesting data, the language of Mr. Firth being 
used for the most part, it being difficult to present the same ideas 
in fewer words. 

Officers—From the very beginning of the Civil War, in 1642, 
both King and Parliament had many trained officers who had 
served on the Continent, chiefly on the side of the Protestants. 
“It was not trained officers who were wanting in the two armies, 
but trained soldiers.’’ “At first each party tried to make use of 
the existing military organization of the country. The one ex- 
ception to the rule that the trained bands were worthless was 
furnished by those of London. As the trained bands in general 
were unserviceable, each party raised the army with which it began 
the war by volunteer enlistment. Both began by appealing for 
subscription of men and horses. The next step was to issue com- 
missions to officers authorizing them to raise regiments. At the 
beginning of the war there was no lack of volunteers on either side. 
Both sides suffered greatly from desertion, 

The New Model was the real beginning of Cromwell’s Army, 
and was at first only one of several armies in the service of the 
Parliament, being organized in 1645 and formed by incorporating 
what remained of the armies of Essex, Waller and Manchester, 
with Fairfax as Commanding General. More than half the infantry 
of the New Model were what we call conscripts. But soon many 
of the King’s soldiers when captured enlisted in the New Model 
and made good soldiers for the Parliament. It was easier to raise 


*Cromwell’s Army. A History of the English Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Common- 
wealth, and the Protectorate. By C. H. Firth,M.A. J. Potts & Co., New York, 1902. 
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men for the cavalry than for the infantry. As a rule a recruit for 
the cavalry brought his own horse with him, and often his arms, 
too. He received more pay than his brother in the infantry, 
was better educated, and came from better families socially. Both 
in the infantry and cavalry men of education could rise from the 
ranks to a commission. After the restoration in 1660 this was no 
longer the fact. The officers of the New Model in general were 
described by their opponents as factious and low born sectaries, 
but ‘‘a large proportion of them, especially amongst the horse, 
were gentlemen by birth’ according to the author. One writer 
describes them as being ‘better Christians than soldiers, and wiser 
in faith than fighting.’’ By the terms of his appointment, Fairfax 
had power to nominate all colonels and other regimental officers. 
Afterward Cromwell enjoyed the same power, and even more. 
Promotion by merit, tempered to some extent by seniority, was 
the rule adopted, and the system worked well. A great feature in 
this war was the conspicuous part played by councils of war, even 
in armies commanded by Cromwell himself. But we may be sure 
that the council of war always decided as Cromwell wished. By 
1649 the New Model had absorbed all the other armies of the Parlia- 
ment. 

Injantry.—Since the days of Elizabeth the armament of English 
foot had been simplified and made more uniform. By 1640 an 
English foot regiment consisted solely of musketeers and pikemen. 
In Essex’s infantry there were two pikemen to every musketeer; 
in the New Model this ratio was reversed, but of the two weapons 
the pike was still regarded as the more honorable, and the pikemen 
were usually finer men physically than the musketeers. The pike- 
men carried a sword and a sixteen-foot pike and wore heavy armor. 
**More than once his steadiness turned the fortune of a fight.’’ In 
the New Model the rest for the musket was no longer used, and the 
length of the barrel was reduced. The old matchlock could only 
be discharged very slowly and consumed great quantities of the 
prepared slow match, which had to be kept lighted when near the 
enemy and in any prospect of a fight. With the flintlock ‘“‘the 
spark which fired the priming of the gun was produced by the 
contact of a piece of flint with a steel plate.” Being cheap and 
serviceable, the firelock was quickly adopted, and gradually re- 
placed the matchlock. As musketeers had no defensive arms, and 
as the bayonet had not yet been invented, they could not resist a 
serious cavalry charge. After trying unsuccessfully many devices, 
the safety of the infantry, when attacked by cavalry, depended on 
the combined action of musketeers and pikemen. ‘‘At the begin- 
ning of the war * * * the soldiers of the Parliament were very 
badly drilled.’’ ‘‘Nor does the drill of the New Model itself seem 
to have been very elaborate.’’ While the ordinary formation of 
the infantry was six deep, on some occasions it was less. The old 
method of firing by ranks is described. The musketeer of the New 
Model became very expert in the use of his weapon and therefore 
very dangerous as a skirmisher. While the Danes, Swedes and 
Scots are described as advancing to battle in silence, the English 
shouted as the opposing armies drew near. On account of the load 
carried by the infantrymen of that war, his day’s march was short, 
one of thirteen miles being unusually long. 

Cavalry.—In both armies the proportion of horsemen to footmen 
was very large, according to more modern ideas. In the beginning 
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the King had the advantage in number of horse, but the Parliament 
gradually lessened the difference. In the New Model the proportion 
of cavalry to infantry was about one to two. The cavalry of the 
New Model consisted entirely of the two classes technically de- 
scribed as ‘‘harquebusiers and dragoons,’’ and on a number of 
occasions suffered when opposed to lancers, in Scotland and Ireland, 
and in San Domingo. The harquebusier wore light armor and 
carried, besides his two pistols, a carbine, a sword, and sometimes 
a small pole axe. But, for a time, only the officers carried the 
carbine, the change going into effect between 1649 and 1660, when 
the enlisted man received his carbine. ‘‘The dragoons were simply 
mounted infantry.”” They wore no defensive armor, and carried 
a sword and a musket or firelock. At the first great battle of the 
Civil War, Edgehill, the Parliament’s cavalry received, motionless, 
the charge of the King’s horse, and the natural result followed. 
While the generals of the Parliament gradually increased the gait 
of charging cavalry, even Cromwell’s horse never got beyond a 
trot, and was always slower than Rupert’s cavalry. Rupert always 
took the offensive. Three deep was the formation adopted in the 
cavalry of both armies by the time the New Model came into ex- 
istence. Fire action was depended upon to disorder the enemy 
more or less, before proceeding to the shock, and was held till very 
near. ‘‘A comparison between the tactics of Rupert and Cromwell 
is not easy to make.” Rupert was already an experienced soldier, 
as compared with Cromwell, but his fighting tactics showed no 
improvement, while Cromwell was continually improving. 

Artillery.—English soldiers were slow to learn the value and 
right use of guns in battle. ‘‘Artillery played a much more im- 
portant part in the Civil War than is generally supposed, and its 
skilful handling exercised considerable influence in deciding the 
fortune of battles and campaigns.’’ Several kinds of field guns 
were used, the culverin being the heaviest and discharging a ball 
of from sixteen to twenty pounds with a point blank range of about 
400 paces and an extreme range of about 1,200 paces. It was the 
custom to attach a couple of light field pieces to every regiment of 
infantry. In the beginning of the Civil War the Parliament was 
better supplied with artillery than was the King, whose army was 
at first very deficient. The New Model was provided with a power- 
ful train of artillery, the field guns being demi-culverins and smaller 
pieces. Apparently the army of the Parliament was better pro- 
vided with artillery and made better use of it in battle, and in 
sieges the powerful siege guns of the New Model proved quickly 
effective against Royalist castles and garrisons. 

Pay.—The Parliament endeavored to pay the troops regularly 
and made appropriations for that purpose, but while these troops 
were certainly very much better paid than their opponents, there 
was always great room for improvement. With the organization 
of the New Model, more regular pay was given, but there was still 
reason for discontent. The pay of the cavalryman was much more 
than that received by his brother in the infantry. The officers 
were well paid, but like their men, did not receive it regularly. 
Besides pay proper, pecuniary rewards were frequently bestowed. 
The plunder of a captured town or fortress was frequently granted, 
usually for a specified length of time. Confiscated lands of Royalists 
were also used to pay troops, and in many cases officers bought up 
their men’s accounts and thus acquired great landed property, which 
was taken from them when Charles II became king. 
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The Commissariat.—Sometimes the feeding of the troops was 
done by contract; sometimes the troops were quartered on the 
inhabitants of the country for subsistence. With the New Model 
it was endeavored to pay the soldier regularly and make him defray 
therefrom the cost of his food and lodging, and the effort was in 
a great measure a success. 

Clothing, Equipment and Mounting.—There was greater uniform- 
ity in color among the Parliamentarians, and the British soldier’s 
red coat is a relict of the New Model, being first generally adopted 
in 1645. The clothing was furnished by contract. Some horses 
were purchased in open market, some were obtained by subscription, 
and many were taken from Royalists. Although the Scots had 
tents in their armies during this period, the tent was used by the 
English only when serving in a less populous country like Ireland 
and Scotland. 

Sick and Wounded.—To a great extent the sick and wounded 
were left to be taken care of by the inhabitants, especially at first. 
Gradually better arrangements were introduced, and hospitals were 
established at certain important places and at Army headquarters. 
Pensions, too, were for a while and to some extent granted to the 
permanently disabled, but, at the Restoration hospitals, pensions 
came promptly to an end. 

Discipline, Religion and Politics.—That the disciplineof Cromwell’s 
— ag A was excellent was acknowledged by friend and foe alike. 
We find in it the Judge-Advocate and the Provost Marshal, General 
and Regimental Courts. The death penalty was frequently enforced. 
Among the most frequent crimes for which these soldiers were 
punished were swearing, drunkenness and plundering. Poaching 
seems to have been prevalent; also marrying without leave. Officers 
were subjected to the same strict discipline; for some offenses 
suffering cashiering or imprisonment, and, in case of mutiny, death 
itself. Sometimes they were allowed to resign in order to avoid 
trial. The chaplain and religion played an important réle, especially 
with the army of the Parliament, where frequent sermons were the 
tule. As the war progressed, however, it was not so easy to obtain 
chaplains, and after a while rivalry arose between the Independents 
and the Presbyterians, the former finally obtaining control of the 
New Model. Absolute freedom of religion did not exist in the 
Puritan army. The army made its influence felt in politics, but it 
is safe to assume that it was almost invariably subservient to the 
wishes of Cromwell. 

C. J. CRANE, 
Major U. S. Infantry, A. A. G. 


Wellington’s Despatches. * 

It was a happy thought of the compiler of this well-printed 
volume to make such a selection from the military writings of the 
illustrious British soldier as to constitute him the historian of his own 
brilliant career. In carrying out his plan, the author confined him- 
self to a selection from the despatches and documents published in 
Colonel Gurwood’s bulky volumes, entirely ignoring, even to the 
extent of not mentioning the more important monumental work to 
_ *The Despatches of Field Marshal The Duke of Wellington during his Campaign in I 
Denmark, Portugal, Spain, The Low Countries and France, and relating Atnecion, frocs 
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which Wellington’s eldest son, the second Duke, devoted about 
twenty years. The fruit of this long and faithful filial duty was 
fifteen octavo volumes of Wellington's ‘‘Supplementary Despatches”’ 
and eight of ‘‘Civil Correspondence.’’ The editor of these twenty- 
three volumes, in a communication dated Strathfieldsaye, 27 June, 
1882, accompanying the gift, addresses the present writer as follows: 
‘*As you kindly take an interest in what belongs to my father, I wish 
youto have an opportunity of studying his career in the best manner, 
and therefore send this letter of explanation. Colonel Gurwood, 
many years ago, persuaded my father to allow him to publish the 
letters written by the Duke during the war, i. ¢., to 1815. Great 
fault was found with this publication, which was deprived of much 
interest, because no answers were included in the work. These my 
‘Supplementary Despatches’ contain not only the replies, but 
much that my father did not consider discreet to publish at that 
time. Besides that, Gurwood obtained many letters from Ireland 
and elsewhere, which were not comprised in the original publication. 
In consequence of this, Gurwood published another edition, which 
I take the liberty of sending to you.* 

“The proper way to read the work is to take the ‘ Despatches’ 
and the ‘Supplementary Despatches’ together, according to dates. 
There are some letters, published in the ‘ Despatches,’ and also in the 
‘Supplementary,’ but between the two, nothing is omitted. This 
duplication is owing to the fact that the ‘Supplementary’ are in the 
same form as Gurwood’s original edition, which is now out of print, 
and the edition of which I now send you an example, contains much 
more. The duty and discretion of the editor was much lightened by 
not having to omit anything which would have been to my father’s 
discredit. I may add, the work is rather one of reference, and not 
worth reading through, as you would one of Sir Walter’s novels.” 

It must be obvious to anyone who reads the above explanatory 
letter, written by Wellington’s eldest son, that the volume under 
notice necessarily suffers by being compiled from incomplete data. 
Yet, in spite of this circumstance, the work has its value. The 
editor has brought together many documents—as in the case of those 
relating to the United States—for convenience of reference, so that 
they may tell their own interesting story. Mr.Gurwood does not state 
the fact, even if he was aware of it, that the ‘‘Iron Duke,” before the 
breaking out of the war of 1812, was pressed to take command in 
Canada, and later to lead the expedition against Washington and 
New Orleans. When hedeclined the latter position he was asked by 
the Horse Guards to name three Generals, from which list a com- 
mander could be selected, and Wellington wrote “ Sir Edward Packen- 
ham, Sir Edward Packenham, Sir Edward Packenham, "and so his 
brother-in-law was sent over to meet his death at New Orleans and 
his command to encounter the most disgraceful and disastrous defeat 
ever sustained by a British army. 

What Wellington thought of American naval successes may be 
seen in Gurwood’s work among the letters relating to our country, 
in one of which he expresses himself very forcibly in a communication 
addressed to Marshal Beresford, dated 6 February, 1813. He writes: 
‘*T have been very uneasy about the American naval successes. I 


, June 24, 1882. 
Dear Sir: I have this da eons you, by order of the se Dake of of “Weilmgton K. Welling- 
ton’s = “ Welli: m's Civil Correspondence” (in pro- 
EORGE Coxan, Lt.-Col., Secretary. _ 
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think we should have peace with America before the season for 
opening the campaign in Canada, if we could only take one or two 
of these d—d frigates.” 

It is a curious coincidence that both of the men who edited 
Wellington’s military writings should have met their deaths in 
Brighton. Colonel Gurwood, worn out by excessive mental work 
over the ‘‘ Despatches’”’ and his many old wounds, died by his own 
hand on Christmas Day, 1845; while the second Duke, who had gone 
to Brighton for a change of air in August, 1884, fell dead at the 
booking office of the station, as he was paying for his return ticket 
for himself and servant to Strathfieldsaye, the superb country seat 
of seven thousand acres presented, together with Apsley House, 
London, to the successful soldier for a day’s work at Waterloo. 

New York, May, 1903. Jas. Grant WILSON. 


Text Books and Title Pages. 


Since the close of the war in South Africa, and partly as a result of that 
conflict, England has been flooded with military handbooks of more or less 
value. Among the most enterprising publishers of this kind of literature 
is the well-known firm of Gale and Polden, Ltd., of London. Although in- 
tended primarily for the use of the British army, there is much of interest 
to the general military student in the publications noticed below. 

Regimental Duties Made Easy. By Major S. T. Banning, 1st Bn. Royal 
Munster Fusiliers. Second edition, 1902. This is an aid to candidates for 

romotion and contains full information on all subjects relating to discipline, 
interior economy of a regiment, manner of keeping books and papers, 
military misdemeanors, formalities, and a variety of details concerning the 
duties of officers and non-commissioned officers in camp and garrison, ar- 
ranged and explained with great clearness, and issued in a small compact 
volume in flexible covers.  shillin s). 

The Non-Commissioned Guide to Promotion in the Infantry. Illustrated 
with numerous plates. This book, similar in purpose to the preceding 
volume, has been prepared to enable the private soldier to pass an examina- 
tion to the grade of Sergeant. It covers all the professional requirements 
of the British infantryman, beginning with the recruit and ending with the 
veteran, and is very fully illustrated with diagrams and figures. It bears the 
endorsement of the Horse Guards as ‘‘a useful book to be brought into 
Garrison Libraries and Reading Rooms,” and we may add that it contains 
much that is readily assimilated with our own service. (3s. 6d.) 

Organization and Equipment Made Easy, ty Major S. T. Banning, 1st 
Bn. R. M. Fusiliers, is intended for the use of officers undergoing examination 
for promotion (subject G), and is an admirably arranged digest of the princi- 
pal questions likely to be asked regarding the various branches and tactical 
units of the service, with other data, from ‘‘ Household Staff” to “Transport 
of Troops by Sea and Land,” together with an appendix. (4s. 6d.) 

Catechism on Field Training ‘‘contains illustrations and explanatory notes 
in accordance with the latest infantry training; also practical exercises and 
examples.” By Capt. L. Davidson, R. S. Fusiliers (revised by Major 
Banning). This may be called the Infantry Officers vade mecum. A most 
thorough and comprehensive collection of questions and answers, based upon 
the official drill regulations, and every possible condition of attack and 
defense in the field. Illustrated by many cuts. (2s. 6d.) 

The Army Handbook of Phystwal Training; Physical Drill with Arms 
and New Bayonet Fighting; A Piquet with Notes on Outpost Duty; Patrolling 
in South Africa, with Hints on Training Scouts at Home (Capt. C. E. Vander 
Byl); Cate 2a in Infantry Training; and Notes on Kit for West 
Afjrica (Capt. H. A. Thorne), are vest-pocket monographs, illustrated (cost- 


ing from a sixpence to a shilling), containing much information under their 
respective titles, and every aid to military success except the essential 
of common sense, which must be supplied by the student, T. F.R. 
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OME timely and practical papers to be 
published in an early number of the Journal. 


I. “ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATION 
IN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE.— 
by Lieut. Colonel William R. Liver- 
mire, Corps of Engineers. An 
Army view of the proper division of 
responsibility between the land and 
naval forces, submarine protection 

of fortifications, defense of coaling stations, etc. 


Il. “MILITARY GRAPHICS’—by Colonel Charles W. 
Larned, U.S. A., Professor of Drawing, U. S. Military 
Academy. Illustrated 


lil. “THE REMOUNT QUESTION”’—by Lieut. Colonel 
Edward E. Dravo, Subsistence Department. A 
review of the principal foreign systems, with com- 
ments upon our own methods 


IV. “TRANSPORTATION OF TROOPS BY RAIL”=by 
a Commanding Officer of the Line, U. S. A., 
with supplemental remarks by an Officer of the 
Quartermaster’s Department and a prominent Railway 
Official 


V. “WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN THE U. S. ARMY” 
—by an Officer of the Signal Corps. A timely 
paper setting forth the value of the latest medium 
of communication as an auxiliary in sea-coast defense 


VI. “THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITIA IN CANADA” 
—An historical and critical paper (from Revue d’ 
Infanterie) and “CAVALIER ET DRAGON,” by 
Gen. de Negrier of the French Army are interesting 
translations 


Governor’s 
Island 
N. H. 


THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE invites contributions 
of original papers, translations and comments upon current 
military topics. Attention is called te the ‘Gold Medal,’’ 
‘«Seaman’’ and ‘Short Paper’’ prizes mentioned elsewhere 


THE JOURNAL 


— 


Gold MPedal— 1903. 


First Prize—Gold Medal, $100 and Life 
Membership. 

Second Prize—Silver Medal, Honorable Men- 
tion and $50. 


I.—The following Resolution of Council is published for the 
information of all concerned: 


Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal, together with $100 and a Certificate 
of Life Membership, be offered annually by THe Mivitary Service INsritu- 
TION OF THE UNITED States for the best essay on a military topic of current 
interest, the subject to be selected by the Executive Council, and a Silver 
Medal and $50 to the first honorably mentioned essay. The Prizes will be 
awarded under the following conditions: 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership. 

2. Each competitor shall gend three copies of his essay in a sealed envelo 
to reach the Secretary on or before Fanuary 1, 1904. The essay must 
strictly anonymous, but the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign 
the same to the essay, followed by a figure corresponding with the number 
of pages of MS.; a sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume on the outside 
and enclosing full name and address, should accompany the essay. This 
envelope to be opened in the presence of the Council after the decision of the 
Board of Award has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board con- 
sisting of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council, who will be 
requested to designate the essay deemed worthy of the prize; and also in their 
order of merit those deserving of honorable mention. 

In determining the essay worthy of the prize, the Board will be requested to 
consider its professional excellence, usefulness and valuable originality, as of 
the first importance,and its literary merit as of the second importance. Should 
members of the Board determine that no essay is worthy of the prize, they 
may designate one or more essays simply as of honorable mention; in either 
case, they will be requested to designate one essay as first honorable mention. 
Should the Board deem proper, it may recommend neither prize nor honorable 
mention. Should it be so desired, the recommendation of individual mem- 
bers will be considered as confidential by the Council. 

4. The successful essay shall be published in the Journal of the Institution, and 
the essays deemed worthy of honorable mention shall be read before the Insti- 
tution, or published, at the discretion of the Council,which reserves the right to 
publish any other essay submitted for a prize, omitting marks of competition. 

5. Essays must not exceed fifteen thousand words, or thirty-five pages of 
the size and style of the JouRNAL (exclusive of tables), nor contain less than 
10,000 words. 


II.—The Subject selected for the Prize Essay of 1903, is 
“ESPRIT DE CORPS: HOW IT MAY BE STRENGTHENED 
AND PRESERVED IN OUR ARMY, UNDER THE PRES- 
ENT ORGANIZATION AND METHOD OF PROMOTION.” 


III.—The Board of Award chosen for the year 1903 is as follows: 
Major-GENERAL ApDNA R. CuHarFee, U. S. Army. 
Bric.-Gen. Georce L. Gitiesprge, Chief of Engineers. 
CoLoneL ALBERT L. Mitts, Supt. U. S. M. Academy. 


Governor's Istanp, N. Y. T. F. Ropensovucu, 
Fan. 1, 1903. Secretary. 
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The Seaman Prize. 


Major Lovis L. Seaman, M.D., LL.B. 
(late Surgeon, 1st U. S. Volunteer Engi- 


neers), has founded a prize in the MILITARY 


SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


by contributing annually 


One hundred dollars in Gold 


for the best Essay, subject to be named by himself, and to be 
approved by the Executive Council. 

The subject proposed and adopted (December 10) for 1903 is: 
“HOW BEST TO PROMOTE RIFLE PRACTICE AMONG 
OUR COUNTRYMEN IN TIME OF PEACE 
AS A PREPARATION FOR WAR.” 


Competition is open to all Officers or ex-Officers of the Army, 
Marines, Volunteers or National Guard. 

Three copies of the Papers on the subject must be submitted to 
the Secretary of the Institution, to reach his office not later than 
Nov. 1, 1903. Each Essay must be limited to 15,00c words, 
exclusive of statistics. 

All other conditions will apply as those connected with the 
Annual (Military Service Institution) Gold Medal Prize. 

The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the Board 
of Award for the year 1903, are:— 

Bric.-Gen. Cuartes Dick (late U. S. V.). 
Bric.-Gen. Georce W. Wincate (late N. G., S. N. Y.). 
Major Stannorpe E. Biunt, Ordnance Dept., U. S. A. 


Governor's Istanp, N. Y. T. F. Ropensouca, 
Fan. 1, 1903. Secretary. 
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Prizes tor Short Papers. 


Extract from the Minutes of a Stated Meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Military Service Institution of the United States, Major General Brooke, 
V. P., in the Chair, held at Governor's Island, N. Y. H., March 14, 1go02. 

* * * 
Resolved: That the regulations governing the award of Annual Prizes be 


and they are amended as follows: 


tbancock (infantry) Prize. 


The Hancock Prize: $50, and Certificate of Award; and $25, and Certificate 
of Award: to be given for the best and second best original essays or papers, 
the awards to be made under existing regulations for the Gold Medal, except- 
ing that the papers shall contain not less than 2,500 words nor 
more than 12.000 words, and that but one copy of each paper 
shall be requ red from the author; said essays to be critical, 
descriptive. or suggestive, on subjects directly affecting the 
Infantry or Foot Service, which have been published in the 
eer ge of the Institution during the twelve months ending 

arch 1 of each yearand which have not been contributed 
in whole or in part to any other association, nor have appeared 
in print prior to their publication by the Institution, nor have 
been published in the JouRNAL in any previous year, and ex- 
cluding essays for which another prize has been awarded. The certificate of 
award to be signed by the President and Secretary of the Institution and the 
award to be made upon the recommendation of a committee of three members 
of the Institution, not members of the Executive Council, two of whom shall 
be Infantry officers to be appointed, annually, by the President; the award to 
be made and announced not later than May 1 of each year. 


Fry (General) Prise. 


The Fry Prize: to be the same as the Hancock Prize and 
awarded upon the recommendation of a board of three mem- 
bers, not members of the Executive Council, under the same 
regulations for papers or essays appearing in the JouRNAL dur- 
ing the twelve months ending Sept. 1 of each year, on 
caliuete directly affecting the military service and not other- 
wise provided for; with the announcement not later than 


November 1. 


Buford (Cavalry) Prize. 


The Buford Prize: to be similar to the Hancock Prize, and 
to be awarded on the recommendation of a board of which two 
members shall be Cavalry officers, for papers published in the 
JournaL during the twelve months ending May 1 of each 

ear, on subjects directly affecting the Cavalry or Mounted 
Borvice; with announcement not later than July 1. 


bunt (Artillery) Prize. 


The Hunt Prize: to be similar to the Hancock Prize, and 
to be awarded on the recommendation of a board of which 
two members shall be Artillery officers, for papers published 
in the JourNnaL during the twelve months ending July 1 
of each year, on subjects directly affecting the Artillery 
Service; with announcement not later than September 1. 
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Prizes Hwarded—1903. 


Upon the recommendation of Boards convened under the 
rules for the best and second best short papers published 
in the JourRNAL of the Military Service Institution during 
a twelvemonth, prizes have been awarded by the Executive 


Council as follows: 


bancock Prise. 


Boarp: Major C. Byrne, Captains F. W. Sladen, P. E. Pierce. 
First—Major Witu1aM D. Beacu, roth U. S. Cavalry; Subject, 


‘“‘Trench, Parapet or the Open.” 
Second—Captain Tueo. H. Low, U.S. Marine Corps; Subject, 


‘‘The Lack of Small-Arms Experts and of Interest in the Rifle.” 


Buford Prijze. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. Parker, Major W. D. Beach, Captain 
T. J. Lewis. 
First—Major Epwarp J. McCLernanp, Adjt. Gen. Dept.; 
Subject, ‘‘Cavalry Operations; the Wilderness to the James.”’ 
Second—Captain Mattuew F. Stee e, 6th U.S. Cavalry; Sub- 
ject, ‘“‘Letters to a New Captain of Horse from an Old Troop 


Commander.”’ 


Boarp: 


T. F. RopENBOUGH, 
Secretary. 
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Publisher's Department. 


LIFE INSURED FOR $2,000,000. ONLY KING EDWARD NOW PROB- 
ABLY CARRIES HEAVIER INSURANCE THAN 
MR. WANAMAKER,. 


The Prudential Insurance Company, through its Philadelphia agents, 
has insured L. Rodman Wanamaker, son of John Wanamaker, for $1,000,000. 
The premium on the insurance is over $30,000 a year. 

This makes Mr. Wanamaker one of the most heavily insured private 
individuals in the world, as he carries policies for $2,000,000. His insurance 
is said to be exceeded only by that of King Edward VII. John Wanamaker, 
his father, carries policies aggregating $1,500,000, and John M. Mack carries 
$1,250,000, of which $1,000,000 was placed recently. 


* * * 


A Portable Typewriter.—It is not many years since the typewriter was. 
considered a luxury in all but the largest business offices, and although it 
has since become a necessity in any progressive business house, it was not 
until the typewriter was produced in a portable ‘orm that it became valu- 
able for extensive use among professional men. 

The Blickensderfer Mfg. Co., of Stamford, Conn., and 325 Broadway, 
New York, have for the past nine years been manufacturing a com- 
plete and serviceable typewriter in such small form and light weight that. 
it is easily carried about and always ready for use. These machines were 
placed on the market at a price about one-half that usually asked for a high- 
grade typewriter, and the extent of the existing demand for a portable 
machine of this class can be appreciated from the fact that this company 
has disposed of more than 78,000 of their little machines. They appeal 
particularly to the itinerant professions, of which the army officer is cer- 
tainly one. The company or troop commander who always has at his. 
hand a practical and serviceable machine of this character, whether in 
quarters or in the field, is far better equipped for doing effective work than 
one who depends upon the old-fashioned pen and inkwell. This fact has 
been appreciated by many of the most progressive officers in the service,. 
and in all parts of our home country and our island possessions will be found 
the army officer with his little ‘‘ Blick” as his constant companion. 

The manufacturers claim that the low price of these machines is due 
not to any inferiority of construction or capacity, but solely to the simplicity 
of their construction. The average typewriter is composed of from 1,800- 
to 3,000 pieces, while the Blickensderfer is made up of less than 300. Sim- 
plicity means durability, and reduces the tendency to get out of order, 
a feature of great value to those who must use their machines at times. 


far from repair headquarters. 
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